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ANY an automobile tourist begins his Italian round at 
Naples, after having debarked his automobile at that port. 

A bee-line north covers the best and most characteristic Italian 
itinerary, and a detour here and there, as from Naples to 
Amalfi, from: Rome to Subiaco, from Florence to Vallam- 
brossa, and from Padua to Mestre, for Venice, gives quite all 
the variety ‘that the hurried traveler usually has time for. It 
is not knowing Italy down to the ground, but one finishes the 
round with a nodding acquaintance with many things he hither- 
to knew not of. This is particularly true if the journey is 
completed—so far as Italy’ is concerned—by the crossing of the 
region of the Italian lakes and entering Switzerland over the 
Simplon, or France by Mont Cenis or the Petit Saint Bernard. 

The detour from Naples south to Sorrento, Amalfi and Sa- 
lerno, via Torre del Greco and Castellamare, is over about the 
only deservedly good road in south Italy, and even it is sadly 
cut up, dusty and stony, depending largely 
upon the geason of the year as to its 
goodness or badness. A hundred and 
fifty kilometers out and back covers the 
distance, and the itinerary embraces the 
most romantic and historic succession of 
kilometers in all Italy. 

Herculaneum, Pompeii, Sorrento, a 
boat ride to Capri, and then Amalfi and 
Salerno can all be done in a day by the 
owner of a swift automobile—that is, 
provided he does not want to spend a 
week or a month on the same trip. 
Lunch may best be taken en route where 
fancy wills, Pompeii will be too early 
and Amalfi too late; Sorrento will, per- 
haps, be the most likely place to take re- 
freshment, say the Hotel Vittorio. 

The road from Naples north to Rome 
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follows the old Appian Way from Capua to the Eternal City. 
Straight through the Campagna runs the old Roman highway, 
due in the first instance to the genius and energy of Appius 
Claudius. It is not a “good road,” as we who know the “good 
roads” of France will recognize, but it is direct and fairly flat 
for the whole 227 kilometers of its length, though not by any 
means does it pass through the most idyllic and attractive part 
of the Italian countryside. 

Caserto and its Palazzo Reale, Capua with its memories of 
its fall to Hannibal, Cassino with its Monte, its Rocca and its 
Amphitheater, and Valmontone and Ceprano are the chief places 
of interest en route until one comes up with the Alban Hills 
and suburban Rome itself. There are two alternatives to the 
direct road from Naples to Rome. One follows the coast line 
as near as may be, a poor, mean road, but interesting because 
of the unexploited little towns through which it passes; the 
other branches off from the Appian Way 
at Frosinone, eighty kilometers before 
Rome is reached, and enters the capital 
via Subiaco and Tivoli. 

To any one with a liking for the un- 
conventional, the latter road especially is 
recommended. We did it, and were the 
happier for it, though we had never 
heard of any other automobilist who had 
made the detour, perhaps thirty kilome- 
ters more than by the direct road. This 
is the charm of Italy—to get away from 
the beaten track and the crowds of con- 
vention and every day humdrum. 

The road from Frosinone to Subiaco 
rises from 180 meters to 958 meters in 
twenty kilometers, but the average of 
the grade is slight. From Frosinone to 
Rome the direct road runs at a normal 
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elevation of 250 meters. At Subiaco is a country inn which 
must be a near relative, in point of age, with the castle on the 
height above its rooftop. It is called “La Pernice”’—“The Part- 
ridge”—and is typical of its class throughout central Italy, 
though in no sense an up-to-date tourist establishment, but much 
better than anything of a similar order in England or Amer- 
ica. We have to come to these effete lands like Italy and 
France and Spain for some things; how to cook a chicken and 
make a salad, for instance. 

The proprietor and the cook at Subiaco’s “La Pernice” have 
learned their business and practice it well. The marvel is that 
they were able to learn anything in such a dull place as this 
little hill-town of mid-Italy. Four or five francs a day buys 
the best the inn has. What could one want more? It is said 
the Subiaco’s inns used to have a flat rate of two and a half 
francs a day all in, but that happy time has passed. In the 
trail of the artist folk who originally exploited Subiaco now 
come occasicnal tourists by rail and road, and again by auto- 
mobile, in twos, sixes and dozens in a day. And prices are 
soaring upwards—for the automobilist, at any rate; if you are 
an artist, the magic of your white umbrella gains you a very 
substantial discount off regular charges. Even the Italian land- 
lord has an eye for business, if he has no business system. He 
is no robber, though; he leaves that to his smiling servants, 
with their everlasting itching palm which calls loudly buona 
mano whenever one is in sight. 

All the attractions of “La Pernice” are on the table; the table 
itself, the chairs and even the crockery would hardly pass mus- 
ter on an emigrant ship. 

The art gallery of “La Pernice,” the sketches left behind. by 
several generations of artists, is a thing to see and marvel at. 
The works of art are beyond price; indeed, they are the lode- 
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stones which draw trade to the padrone’s tavola rotunda. Some 
day, perhaps, art nouveau ideas will take root and branch under 
this modest roof tree, and then your arrival will be telegraphed 
to the journals of Rome and Paris as “en passage a la Pernice” 
—and then prices will go still higher—and then the partridge 
might as well be killed; it will die an early death soon after, 

From Subiaco to Rome via Tivoli is an easy afternoon run. 
Rome is all things to all men and women, but it is nothing 
much for the automobilist, save for an excursion out on the 
Campagna, past the Circus, the Tombs and the ruins of the 
Aqueduct. Beyond this there is little for your chauffeur to 
occupy himself with while you are doing the guide book round 
save to hang around the nearest café and drink “paleale” and 
“wheesky’ with others of his kind. All drink-purveying estab- 
lishments in the stranger’s Rome sell these liquids, though of 
dubious brands and invariably at outrageous prices. A chauf- 
feur is a nuisance anyway; he is doubly so at Rome. The only 
thing he can interpret is the bill of fare; you have to count 
up his washing for him when it comes home from the laundry, 
and like as not he will make you pay for the pieces that have 
been lost. After Rome, a day, a week or a lifetime, you take 
the road again, north across Etruria via the Viae Aurelia. 

The choice of roads from Rome to Florence is bewildering. 
You may go by Terni, Spoleto and Perugia, or by Viterbo, 
Orvieto and Siena,.or by half a dozen other routes, each ap- 
pealing in its ownsspecial way. You may not do all of them, 
though, without quadrupling the time necessary for one, more, 
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perhaps, than you have at your disposal- This is 
said advisedly, considering the average person’s 
proclivities and desires for getting on. The fault 
of the automobile as a touring proposition is that 
its capabilities are so great that it has got us all 
hypnotized into doing a hundred, two hundred, five 

hundred kilometers in.a day, when we should be better off by far 
if we did half that, or even less. 

Three days in Italy, from Naples to Como, and then Switzer- 
land, has been too often the itinerary of the hurried traveler. 
Naples-Rome and Rome-Florence, then, are bound to be cov- 
ered at full speed and on a bee-line. What matters it that San 
Giminano and its towers lie but a dozen kilometers off the main 
road from Siena to Florence? One lunched at Rome; he must 
dine at Florence, and only stop at Siena because of the need of 
filling his tanks with benzina. 

Three hundred kilometers between Rome and Florence have 
been done before now between meals. One had much better 
make two days of it and, above all, stop at Viterbo, Orvieto, 
Siena, San Giminano and Volterra. The hills will pull your 
speed down some, anyway. The country north from Rome 
is not as flat as was the Campagna. There is one bit, at Radi- 
cofani, between Siena and Viterbo, that rises four hundred and 
fifty meters in nine kilometers, and another just below Viterbo 
which takes a flight of five hundred meters in air in ten kilo- 
meters. 

If one comes north via Perugia he will remember that city 
as well for its hotel as for its “sights.” The chief rest house 
for travelers at Perugia is the Grand Palace Hotel. Its name 
lately anglicized.- It has been considerably improved, doubt- 
less, since the seventies of the last century, when a traveler 
wrote that in spite of the fact that it had one day sheltered 
sovereigns, mopes, cardinals and princes, it was an unlovely and 
incapable establishment indeed. Now it is truly enough an up- 
to-date hotel—as nearly up to date as an Italian hotel can be 
in a city of twenty thousand inhabitants. It has a garage, the 
pleasing custom of serving vin comptis at table d’hote (this 
even if you be an inexperienced traveler in Italy) and of 
further allowing you a discount of ten per cent. for having 
bestowed your patronage upon it, though for this you have to 
give proof of your adherence to either the French or Italian 
Touring Clubs. 

So much, then, for the changes which are coming to pass in 
Italy. They were needed, doubtless, but come they have, and 
are still coming. The automobile has done it. 

Florence, in good weather, is easy getting in and out of; in 
bad weather it’s a slough. The shady groves of Vallambrossa 
are at its doors and Fiesole nearer still. Each is a classic 
excursion to be made while at Florence. Hotels ‘at Florence 
arc of the tourist kind and ‘unappealing from most, if not all, 
points of view. There is a whole hattery of them along the 
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Lung’ Arno, and they are all as like as peas in their 
mediocrity—canned peas. The best thing of its 
kind in Florence in the hotel line is the Hotel Porta 
Rossa, in the very center of the city, just back of 
the Strozzi Palace. It is a sleepy, rambling, dingy 
old hotel, but not unclean; and the food is remark- 
ably good, though remarkably Italian. This is one of the things 
that one comes to Italy for, or ought to be. You lodge your 
automobile in the stable with the railway bus and its equines 
for a frane a night. The other hotels chiefly haven’t garages, 
and that of the F.I.A.T. concern is a mile away from the center 
of things. 

To Bologna via La Futa Pass is 102 kilometers. The road 
lies through the heart of Tuscany, and is accordingly lovely, 
but considerably less so than that via Prato, Pistoja and the 
Pass of La Poretta. The latter lengthens the route by twenty 
odd kilometers, but is the easier, as fifty kilometers of the direct 
road run up hill. 

All through this region one eats and drinks of the best of 
country fare, with nothing imitative of England, France or 
Germany, as in the cities and big towns. If a simple lunch 
of bread and cheese and salad and good Chianti is wanted, any 
wayside osteria will give you as good as any palace hotel in 
existence, no matter what may be the difference in price. One 
perforce, too, has to be content with this occasionally in Italy, 
if unforeseen circumstances keep him longer en route than’ he 
anticipated once and again. 

On one occasion we were in just that position, and spent 
eighteen hours at Barberino di Mugello and fared well indeed 
at the Scudi di Francia, though the village is not marked on 
many maps and in no guide books we had ever seen. We just 
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happened there by chance, and stopped long enough to lift off a 
cylinder and put it back again—nothing serious, though it looked 
bad at first. The local blacksmith lent his aid for the best part 
of six hours for two francs, and the drug store supplied the 
benzina the next morning to speed us on our way. 

Bologna was reached at dusk through the frowning Porta 
Saragossa, and following a long line of tram track over in- 
terminable kilometers via “Greater Bologna.” Bologna has a 
couple of skyscrapers which would put New York’s Flatiron 
Building to shame were they side by side. The photograph tells 
the story. 

From Bologna to Ferrara is forty-six kilometers of straight, 
flat, uninteresting roadway. In sunlight its esthetic qualities 
improve, but all the same to Ferrara, and to Padua, seventy-five 
kilometers beyond, it is hardly more than a dyke road running 
between swamps and morasses, a land half aquatic and half 
terrestrial, wrenched from the very sea itself ages ago. 

Ferrara should be made a stopping place for the sake of con- 
templating its old castello, where the beauty and gayety-loving 
court of the d’Estes dominated the whole esthetic life of Italy 
in Renaissance days. You can take the opportunity, too, of 
lunching at the Albergo Europa, which is very, very good 
indeed—and they will make no distinction as to price or fare 
whether you come on foot or in a “Sixty,” say half a dollar, 
vino conipresso. 

If you will rush things, and won’t stop at Ferrara, you may‘ 
skip it by passing the Strada di Circonvallazione, joining up 
with the Padua road on the other side of the city. You are 
gratef:! fer this, knowing that you have avoided the busy 
traffic of the center and the possibility of losing an hour. 

Almost immediately after Ferrara, perhaps three kilometers 
beyond, you come to the little town of Portelagascoro and plunge 
precipitately, almost before you realize it, into the midst of a 
great market house or /oggia of some sort. You inquire for 
the Strada di Padova, and they tell you that this is it. You 
keep on through this gloomy tunnel of a street for a hundred 
meters or more, when suddenly the sharpest right-angled turn you 
ever met with is directly before you. It descends like the side of 
a house, a slimy, muddy, ill-kept back alley of a road—really 
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the Strada di grande Communicazione of these parts. lt now 
takes an even stiffer plunge and crosses a bridge of boats over 
the Po. Keep your wits about you just after leaving Ferrara, 
or you will meet with an untimely death, and there will not be 
enough left of your automobile to pay for fishing it out of 
the river and ship back home for your heirs to quarrel over, 

Rovigo, Este and Monselice are passed in turn just north of 
Ferrara, and the landscape aspect improves in quality and ap- 
peal, though still all is flat and miasmatic. Padua is lovely 
from all points of view, and the entrance is monumentally fine, 
The Albergo Stella d’Oro has all needful accommodation for 
men, women and automobiles. One eats well in the ristorante, 
but the Italian officer at the next table eats bétter. He knows 
what to order and you don’t. He gets the best and most char- 
acteristic fare and you get poor imitations of the roast beef of 
old England and a thin watery soup when what you wanted was 
spaghetti, ravioli and a coteletto di vitello. 

It is 38 kilometers to Venice, or rather Mestre, a place of 
10,000 inhabitants, great railway affairs and innumerable auto- 
mobile garages. Of the latter the Auto-Garage Internazional is 
perhaps the best. You may not approach Venice in your auto- 
mobile nearer than Mestre. From there you may take the train 
over the stone arches of the six-kilometer bridge, or better still, 
hire a gondola for a dollar at the very door of your garage and 
make your entry to the City of the Lagoons in that fashion. 

From Mestre to Vienna one’s road lies via Udine, Pontebba- 
Villach and the Semmering Pass, between 500 and 600 kilometers. 
To Innsbruck via Cadore-Tolbac and the Brenner Pass it is 
about 300 kilometers. Westward through the Italian Lakes ana 
to Switzerland via the Simplon or the Saint Gotthard is approx- 
imately 500 kilometers and to France via Susa and the Petit 
Saint Bernard or via Susa and Mont Cenis, say, 600 kilometers. 


A QUICK ROUND SOUTH FROM NAPLES. 
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ARIS, Feb. 20.—Boulggne-sur-Mer has been fixed upon as the 
pP scene of the Frengh voiturette race, the only pure-speed 
contest to be held in Fragge this year. A triangular course, bear- 
ing a very strong resemblance to that of Dieppe, but only meas- 
uring 25 miles round, has been selected on account of its varied 
nature, comprising excellent straightaways and grades that the 
little cars will not be able to rush. Starting from the outskirts 
of the town, high up on the cliffs overlooking the sea, the cars 
will run first of all over an ondulating national road of excellent 
surface and having a straightaway of nearly seven miles, where 
the highest possible speeds can be attained. At the end of the 
first triangle the cars will have to make a sharp turn through the 
village of Alincthun, the run to Desvres being over a very wind- 
ing road. At Desvres a sharp turn to the right, followed by an 
easier one to the left, then an abrupt grade of 12 to 13 per cent., 
that will call for the use of a low gear and all the power that the 
engine can develop. From Desvres to Baincthun there is a suc- 
cession of switchbatks of a very accentuated nature, all of which 
can be tackled without great difficulty by reason of the great 
impetus gained on the descent. Three miles before the Boulogne 
corner of the course there is a mile hill with a grade*of 9 per 
cent. that will severely test the cars, for, owing to a turn at the 
bottom, it will be necessary to climb it from a standing start. 

The race, which will be run or Sunday, June 20, promises to 
have about 60 starters, among them being a greater proportion 
of foreigners than ever before. 

France will be represented by Sizaire-Naudin, Delage, Peugeot, 
Alcyon and other less known makes. 

England, which has never before taken part in a voiturette race, 
has promised to send over a formidable group, comprising Hum- 
ber, Vulcan, Adams, Star, B.S.A. and N.S.U. 

Austria will put in three Laurin-Klement cars. 

Germany will send three Adler and three N.A.I. 

Switzerland will provide a Martini team. 

Italy will bring forth three of Lancia’s small cars and a team 
of Isotta-Fraschinis. 

There is every probability of America being represented in 
the race. 

National colors are: America, white body, red chassis; France, 
blue; German, white; England, red; Italy, green; Belgium, yel- 
low; Switzerland, yellow body, blue chassis. 

The modification in the rules regarding cylinder area is doubt- 
less responsible for the increased foreign entries. Formerly bore 
was limited and stroke left unfettered. This produced an ex- 
ceptionally long stroke engine, last year’s single-cylinder winner 
having a bore of 3.9 inches and a stroke of 9 4/5 inches. It is 
now considered that the efficiency of a long stroke engine has 
beer. fully demonstrated, no technicien being found to maintain 
that engines of equal bore, but varying in stroke, are of the same 
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power. Thus, though the long stroke is still encouraged, bore is 
not rigorously limited. 

For a single-cylinder engine it is permitted to increase the bore 
above 100 millimeters (3.94 inches) to a maximum of 120 (4.72 
inches) on condition that the stroke is decreased in proportion. 
Starting from 100 by 250 (3.94 by 9.84) bore and stroke, the 
former may be increased to 120 (4.72) on condition that the 
latter is decreased to 120 millimeters, the stroke being stipulated 
for each millimeter bore from 100 to 120. The same applies 
to multiple cylinder engines. 


FRANCE HAS 43,550 AUTOS IN USE. 


Paris, Feb. 20.—France possesses a total of 43,550 automobiles 
in active service. The number seems small compared with the 
83,000 claimed to exist in England, but from this latter figure a 
considerable deduction should be made for double declaration 
owing to change of ownership. The French figures are obtained 
from the annual declarations of owners for taxation purposes. 
Cars in course of manufacture, in stock ready for sale, out of 
service through old age or accident, are naturally not declared by 
their respective owners, for declaration means taxation. Thus the 
French figures, taken on February 1, 1909, apply only to cars on 
the road or ready to be put on the road, and totally exclude 
double declarations. 

Paris is responsible for 7,400 automobiles, and in this respect 
is a long way ahead of any other city in France. The rest of the 
Department of the Seine claims 1,950 automobiles, and is fol- 
lowed by the Rhone district, comprising the manufacturing city 
of Lyons, with 1,765 autos. Other districts having more than 2 
thousand automobiles are Alpes Maritimes, Bouches du Rhone, 
North, Rhone and Seine et Oise. Corsica is at the end of the 
list with only 10 automobiles. Motorcycles are not included. 





FRANCE TO TEST SMALL COMMERCIAL CARS. 


Paris, Feb. 18.—Small commercial vehicles will be put to the 
test over the rough roads in the neighborhood of Paris from 
April 22 to 30. The test, which is a repetition of the one held 
last October, is provided for the lighter type of delivery auto- 
mobiles, taxicabs, hotel and station omnibuses and motorcycles 
with a luggage carrying capacity. The distinctive feature of the 
trial is the use of various fuels, comprising gasoline, White 
Spirit, carbureted alcohol and benzol. As the same course is 
followed on each of the eight days devoted to running, it will be 
possible to make close comparisons between the relative cost and 
efficiency of the different fuels, as well as comparisons between 
the vehicles using them. Regularity of running is essential to 
qualify, but the basis of classification will be economy in fuel 
and lubricating oil. The total distance to be covered is about 
100 miles a day. 





All the patents, models and manufacturing rights of the 
Voisin aeroplanes at Paris-Billancourt have been acquired by 
August Euler, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, who will erect a 
factory on a very large scale in that city. 





























Map of Course Selected for French Voiturette Race. 
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AU, FRANCE, Feb. 20—The work of training pupils to 
handle the Wright aeroplane has begun on the Long 
Pont aerodrome, on the outskirts of the city. Wilbur Wright, in 
accordance with his usual custom, first flew over the ground 
alone at a very low altitude, made a further flight at an increased 
height, then took his pupil, Paul Tissandier, for a short skimming 
trip. The contract calls for three pilots trained to handle the 
machine perfectly, the three men chosen being Paul Tissandier, 
Comte de Lambert, and Ernest Zens. There are a number of 
others, however, who have given orders for Wright machines and 
are anxious to be trained by the American pilot. 
Wright declares that the ground at Pau is perfection. Even at 
this time of the year there is very little wind, and with an open 
plain extending for nearly thirty miles, it should be possible to 


make some record flights. Wilbur Wright, however, is more « 


anxious to finish his work in France than to make further ex- 
periments, and it is doubtful if he will for the present attempt 
more than the training of his pupils. It is now absolutely cer- 
tain that Wilbur Wright will. not attempt to win the Monaco 
prize of $15,000, though two of his machines may be entered for 
the event before the end of March. M. Michel Clémenceau, the 
selling agent of the French syndicate formed to exploit the 
Wright patents in France, states that he will have two machines 
ready in time, and that Comte de Lambert will pilot one, and 
that he will steer the other himself. It remains to be seen 
whether two men who have never yet driven an aeroplane can 
become sufficiently expert in one month to make the flight across 
the four miles of water as required by the Monaco rules. If 
this can be done it will be a distinct triumph for the Wright 
system, for it will prove that the superiority is in the machine, 
and not in a specially skilled pilot. 


Fournier’s Début in Aeronautics. 


Paris, Feb. 20—Henry Fournier, ex-racing cyclist, motor- 
cyclist, and atitomobile-race driver, with the winning of Paris- 
Bordeaux and Paris-Berlin among his records, has now joined 
the ranks of the aeronauts. Flying machine “Henry Fournier 
No. 1” has just received its last coat of varnish and is waiting 
for its power plant at the Voisin Fréres factory, near Paris. It 
is a biplane type of machine, in all essentials similar to the 
one handled by Henry Farman and Delagrange last year. Four- 
nier, who is looking after the power plant himself, intends to 
fit a four-cylinder Itala motor developing not less than 50 
horsepower, and only differing from those used on cars by a little 
paring away of unnecessary metal. It is his opinion that better 
results can be obtained by a reliable and comparatively heavy 
type of engine than by a featherweight mechanism only fit for 
short spells of power producing. 

Henry Fournier has just left Paris for Turin, to be present at 
the final test on the bench of his aeronautical engine. If this 
is satisfactory it will be fitted to the aeroplane at once and trial 
flights made within a few gays. If everything works satis- 
factorily, Fournier intends to compete for the Monaco prize, 
the last date for which is March 24. Should, however, his ap- 
prenticeship in the flying school not be completed by this time, it 
is his intention to fit himself and the machine for all the most 
important flying-machine races to be held in Europe this year, 
including the Gordon Bennett race, the Aero Club Grand Prix, 
and the Rheims carnival. 

Unlike the Farman aeroplane, the Fournier flyer will not have 
its propeller mounted direct on the engine shaft, but will make 
use of a reducing gear, which will give a propeller speed of 


about 1,000 revolutions a minute. The weight of the motor, com- 
plete with oil, water and all accessories, will not be less than 
440 pounds. Fournier himself is decidedly a heavyweight com- 
pared with Farman, Wright, Delagrange, and Santos-Dumont, 
and now turns the scale at 207 pounds. Thus when the biplane 
leaves the ground it will doubtless have the record of weight 
lifting. Fournier is convinced that his own weight and that of 
his engine will not hinder him from making long flights. 


Farman to Build for Himself. 


Paris, Feb. 20.—After flying for nearly two years with ma- 
chines of other men’s construction, Henry Farman has decided 
to build for himself, and according to his own ideas. Two aero- 
planes are now on the stocks, one of them being a biplane in 
which the principal modification is an increase of the distance 
between the bearing surfaces from 58 to 78 inches, with a view 
to obtaining greater sustaining power. The front elevation plane 
will be thrown out a little further than usual, and will be made 
larger in order to give more power. Winglets may be fitted, 
and the rear planes may be built with flexing tips. If this is 
done, the rear rudder will be abolished. The second aeroplane 
will be of an entirely different type, the forward equalizer being 
abolished, and the wing tips made flexible as in the Wright ma- 
chine. The rear bearing surfaces will be cellular, as on the 
present machine, but will have a variable inclination at the will 
of the operator. Farman has completed arrangements for a 
number of these machines. 


Rheims to Have Aeroplane Meet. 


Paris, Feb. 20.—Rheims, the old cathedral cfty in the East, has 
become enthusiastic over the aeroplane, since Henry Farman 
fluttered down on its outskirts, and now announces an aeronauti- 
cal week “for the last days of August, or the opening days of 
September. The old city, in addition to its famed cathedral and 
champagne cellars, possesses vast plains all around it, the extent 
of which can be gathered from the fact.that in 1901 a review of 
150,000 troops was held before the Czar of Russia and masses 
of spectators. It is on this land, known as the Bethany plain, that 
it is intended to hold the aeroplane races with a minimum prize 
list of $30,000. 

There will be separate classes for big-bearing surface, slow- 
speed flyers of the multiplane-plan type, and for high-speed 
monoplanes, each type being tested for speed and endurance, 
for high flying, and-for performances with passengers on board. 
The local committee responsible for the raising of funds to 
hold the races, has secured the co-operation of the Mixed Aerial 
Commission—a body composed of members of the Aero and 
Automobile Clubs of France and of the National Aerial League 
—and will doubtles produce really competitive events. The 
races will be within the reach of all the leading aeroplanists, the 
committee being more anxious to obtain twenty machines, each 
capable of flying ten miles, than a single aeroplane with an 
ability to cover 100 miles. Thus unlike some of the aeroplane 
“races” projected in France, and which are in reality disguised 
publicity schemes, there should be real sport at Rheims. 

By the end of August at least twenty Wright machines should 
be in the hands of capable pilots; thus although the American 
pilot himself may not be there, an opportunity will be afforded of 
matching this type of machine against the best that France 
can produce. This alone should be sufficient to draw enormous 


crowds of spectators. The nature of the ground will allow 


a course about eight miles. 
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N automobile work diametral pitch of teeth, as used, ranges 
| between 4 and 10, as 4, 6, 8 and 10; it is not usual to 
adapt the odd numbers as 5, 7 and 9, although 5 pitch is used to 
some extent. Above 8 pitch, it is rarely that the teeth are 
used, excepting in planetary gearsets, when 8 pitch abounds to 
quite some extent. In sliding-gear sets 6 pitch is the most 
used, and that this is a good selection is assured, on the ground 
that the strength is adequate for the purpose, and the teeth do 
not make a noise excepting in the cases in which the pitch-line 
velocity in feet per minute is above 1000. 


Relation of Diametral to Circular Pitch. 
Diametral Circular 
: Pitch. Pitch. 
Si aiiti Pech, is, Adeee das Abad weak deadtas eee 785 
DS dicnck clk das Uiidiak kv ae eink noah acede ike cede 524 
Beane ae saatahs to haces vowed sata thee kn maaccocenee 393 
Di cies die wedamininbs<vdeke snes hsaie ele a ee 314 


For other concrete dimensions the formula is as follows: 








™ x pitch diameter 7 

(1) Circular pitch = = 

number of teeth diametral pitch 

: number of teeth 7 

(2) Diametral pitch = = -_ 
| pitch diameter circular pitch 


: number of teeth 
(3) Pitch diameter = 





diametral pitch 


: If internal gears are to be used, it will be well to remember ‘ 
that “doctoring” will be avoided if the pinion has less teeth than ae. ” fa “Horm nse GEN TEEMANS CAR 
the internal gear by at least twelve. In all gear work it is much 1 LEME DATTNALTTRET 
to the point to avoid undercutting, which is a matter of using 
enough teeth in the pinion. As a general rule it is not considered 
good practice to use less than 14 teeth in the low-gear pinion of 
a transmission gear set. There is one other point which will 
save the embryo designer sleepless nights, i. ¢., in planetary 
work, if there is a sun and planet in one radial plane, all gears 
must have an even number of teeth. 

In the selection of gears, which becomes a necessity, in order 
to establish a suitable ratio between the motor and the road 
wheels, it is generally possible to fix upon such a number of 
teeth as to aweid fractional dimensions of the pitch diameter. 
This is not a grave necessity, yet even so it is just as well to have 
even relations, in possible cases. 

As to the width of teeth, little can be said by way of estab- 
lishing a standard. All the attempts at fixing upon the width 
(face of gear) has led to nothing thus far, largely because the 
Practice has failed to demonstrate that “rock-bottom” has been 
reached, either as respects the quality of material or the life in 
service, under well-defined conditions. In some cases gears have 
been made for automobile gearsets less than %-inch face, for 
6 pitch, as the greatest width, using a 30-horsepower motor, in 
cars of the touring class. These gears served very well indeed, 
and in other cases with gears 2 inches face, the life was short. 

That hard material must be used if the face is narrow seems 
to be good reasoning; on the other hand, it is generally con- 
sidered that the teeth do not contact all along the face, and if 
this is so, what is the gain if the face is wide? That there is a 
gain if the “flywheel effect” is kept down is assured, and it 
does seem as if the life of narrow-faced gears is, on the whole, 
better than if the face is wide. The average designer adapts 
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Fig. 18—Example of rawhide, shrouded involute teeth gear. 


what he calls a happy medium, and in doing so shows lack of 
originality on the one hand, and a certain conservatism on the 
other. 

That the old practice of machine designers bears any relation 
to the true situation, is not believed, unless cast-iron gears are 
used for the purpose, and it is assured that they would fail in 
automobile service, just as would gears of fine material fail, were 
the old methods of design (cast-iron methods) coupled with 
good material; in the later case the failvre would be due to 
“inertia” rather than to the inferior material. 


Proportions of Teeth of Gear Wheels. 


This is a phase of the subject which has becn the mark for 
designers for many years. The present trend is in favor of 
values as follows: 


P = diametral pitch in these cases. 


(4) Whole depth of tooth........................ =a167 |? 
(5) Addendum (depth of tooth above pitch line).. = 1|P 
(6) Working depth of tooth...................:. —— 2|P 
(7) Dedendum (depth of tooth below pitch line) .. 1.157 | P 
(3S) Clencamesmt S006 50s s sito cess das es conctces = 0.157 | P 
(9) Titickness Oe SON Toms i p50 i igec cess: = 337/P 
CD UE SN rece ccetin rk +s ddusedvovesracs = 1.63|P 
CTE) NE hv rs bce eRe ss wip en ob odo wade = 06|P 


There are what is called short-tooth gears, and it is claimed 
by the advocates of short teeth that the strength of the gears so 
devised will average some 25 per cent higher than that dre to the 
form as above outlined. The short-tooth form, as devised by 
C. W. Hunt, is probably the best known. Cutters have to be 
special, and it is a question if the game is worth the candle. 
On the other hand, the “stub-tooth” gear is now used, in which 
the base section of the tooth is greater, and the manner of cut- 
ting takes into account the principle of the gear shaper rather 
than the use of fixed cutters. Of course, the angle changes, 
in the stub tooth, as compared with the regular involute. 

Speaking again of the face of teeth, considering the pitch, it 
is to point out that the rigidity of the spindle is something to 
take into account and in this connection it is plain that the 
rigidity depends upon the length to a vast extent, and the length 
in turn will be far longer-for the progressive form than for the 
selective type of gear. If the spindle is not rigid, it is then plain 
that the face of the teeth of the gears will contact at a poirt 
only, and the face is of no value unless to afford strength of the 
tooth to resist bending. As against bending, the best guarantee 























Fig. 19—Used in connection with gear formula for the metric pitch. 
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is good material, and with a view to defeating other ills, it js 
best to keep the weight and the diameter low—very low indeed, 
For a pair of gear wheels the general formula is usually given 
as follows, and it will be repeated here as a matter of com- 
pleteness : 
Formula for a Pair of Gear Wheels. 
(12) b = 2aP; 




















nv 
i a= e 
Vv 
NV 
(14) n => ——; 
Vv 
bv 
a) x= ° 
v+vV 
bV 
436). m& = —; 
v+vV 
rp’ ¥ 
qazja@7'™-:-se—_— : 
Vv 
PD’ V 
a) v=—— 
n 
NV 
(is) v= —— 
n 
nv 
(202) V = —; 
N 
2aV 
(21) Dp = ——; 
v+V 
2a (N + 2) 
(22) D= ——; 
b 
2a (n + 2) 
(23) a= —————;: 
b 
b 
(24) a = ——}; 
2P 
D+ d@’ 
as) a= . 
2 
2aV 
(26 a = ——; 
v+V 
In which, 


P = diametral pitch (the number of teeth per inch of the pitch- 
diameter). 

D’ = pitch diameter in inches (of the large wheel). 

D= whole diameter in inches (of the large wheel). 

N = number of teeth (on the large wheel). 

V=velocity (of the large wheel). 

d’ = pitch diameter in inches (of the small wheel). 

d=whole diameter in inches (of the small wheel). 

n= number of teeth (on the small wheel). 

v= velocity (of the small wheel). 

a=center distance in inches of the two wheels. 

b= sum of the teeth in the two wheels. 

t = thickness of tooth in inches on the pitch circle. 

s = subdenda. 

D” = working depth of tooth in inches. 

f = bottom clearance of tooth (allows for radius) in inches. 

D” + f= whole depth of tooth in inches. 

P’=circular pitch — center to center distance of teeth, 
measured on the pitch circle, in inches. 


Formule Used in Metric Pitch Gear Designing.—In many 
of the cars, notably of the foreign design, gears are designed 
along lines, taking into account the “metric pitch,” in which the 
“module” is equal to the dimension marked “S” (see Fig. 19), 
which is the distance from the pitch line to. the bottom line of 
the tooth. In foreign gear work, the further difference is by 
way of “stub-teeth” in many cases, which to be sure, is a modifi- 
cation of the “involute.” The module is given in millimeters, 
and it follows that all the other dimensions should be in the same 
units. In many of the foreign cars, as they come to America, 
the practice (considering the gears in the transmission) is to 
use gears of a pitch equal to the 4 module. This pitch is equal 
to 6.35 diametral pitch in the English system. 

In general in this work, the module is equal to the pitch 
diameter in millimeters, divided by the number of teeth in the 
gear. In the same way it is possible to say that the pitch diame- 
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ter of a gear in millimeters equals the module multiplied by the 
number of teeth, and in a comprehensive way, the general 
formule of the metric gear system can be set down as follows: 


Let, 
M = module in millimeters; 


D’ = pitch diameter in millimeters, of the gear ; 

D = whole diameter, in millimeters, of the gear; 

N number of teeth in the gear; 

D” — working depth in millimeters, of the teeth of the gear; 

t — thickness in millimeters, of teeth on the pitch line; 

f —bottom clearance, in millimeters, of the teeth of the gear; 


then, 
py’ D 
(27) M= = 
N N + 2 
(28) D’ = NM 
(29) D=(N+2)M 
bp’ D 
30) No=— > — — 2; 
M M 
(31) D” =>2M 
(32) t = M 1.5708; 
M 1.5708 +7 
(33) t= = 0.157 M. 
10 








The question of relative advantages of gears cut in accord with 
the metric system as compared with the best American practice 
is an idea depending upon whether or not the whole car is de- 
signed in one way or the other. If all the rest of a car is in 
compliance with the metric system, it is then good practice to 
use the same system for the gears. The involute form of cutter 
for metric work is now to be had in stock from Brown & Sharp 
Mfg. Co., and such other firms as cater to the class of trade 
using the metric system. 

Bevel and Miter Gear Work.—It is now considered that 
well-cut bevel or miter gears are not only strong, but they 
are noiseless performers as well. In the early days of the auto- 
mobile the several questions in relation to this class of gears 
were not given the attention they deserved and the results were 
below a fitting standard. As the result of more exacting require- 
ments, gear shapers were brought out, and the end is that “fixed 
cutters” are now little used for the purpose if it is desired to 
afford noiseless performance. 

It is well understood that bevel gears produced with fixed 
cutters are not theoretically correct; they cannot be, for the 
reason that the curve in the teeth, when they are properly formed, 
changes constantly, from one end of the tooth to the other. 
Fixed cutters cannot, of course, conform to the changing re- 
quirement, and as a result, gears produced by fixed cutters are 
not accurate, and the difference is enough to produce noice, 
which is the phenomenon to be avoided. 

The Angle of Pressure or Obliquity Must Be Considered.— 
In bevel gear work in particular it seems to be a fact that the 
old standard angle of obliquity makes for noise. In this con- 
nection, it may, be well to say that in spur gears the same ques- 
tion is sometimes given attention. The old angle (as originally 
brought out by Professor Willis, some fifty years ago) was 
14 1-2 degrees, while in the most modern work the angle of 
obliquity is over 20 degrees, and in some cases of good results, 
this angle was fixed at 221-2 degrees. 

It is true, to be sure, that the spindles (shafts) should be 
more rigid on the ground that, with the higher angle, the gears 
crowd more than if the angle is 141-2 degrees. This is but a 
detail which can well be cared for in the design, whereas, noise 
due to the angle of obliquity cannot be cared for at all. With 
the fine materials to be had at the present time there is no use 
in having the face of the gears so very wide; the wider the face, 
the greater the chance of having trouble from the point of view 
of noise. 

In any event, it is not well to have pinions with a small num- 
ber of teeth, and this is even more to be considered in connec- 
tion with bevel gears than will be the case if the gears are 
Square cut. There is no good reason for having less than 18 
teeth in the pinion of bevel drives, and it is an advantage by 
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way of a reduction of noise to maintain the statue of the bevel 
drive as follows: 

(a) Keep the pitch-line velocity below 1,000 feet per minute ; 

(b) Use pinions with more than 14 teeth; 

(c) Adopt an angle of obliquity of more than 20 degrees; 

(d) Design with a view to symmetry of section; 

(e) Fashion the teeth to the theoretical shape; 

(f) Mesh the gears to run on the pitch line; 

(g) Support the thrust so rigidly that the gears will not spread 
away from each other; if they do, it is equal to setting them off 
of the pitch line; 

(h) profuse lubrication is essential to, noiseless performance ; 

(i) use thrust bearings which can be adjusted while the gears 
are in motion; it will then be possible to adjust the meshing mem- 
bers by sound; absence of noise will indicate that the gears are 
rolling on the pitch-line ; 

(j) make the case strong enough to take the thrust; have the 
walls thick enough to vibrate at a low rate; the sound will be 
less noticeable ; 

Formule Used in the Designing of Bevel and Miter Gears. 

There are divers ways of approaching the matter in hand, and 
it is more a question of getting used to some one way than than 
it is of the virtue of any one scheme. At all events, if the de- 
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Fig. 20—Diagram of a miter gear for use in connection with formula 
of the same. 


signer does not furnish all the means by which the machinist 
can proceed it is assured that the work will not come out in 
first-class shape, on the count that what the designers cannot 
reduce to practice the machinist cannot guess at, and deliver all 
the cardinal virtues with success. The formulz, as follows, will 
scarcely require further explanation; they are used in the haunts 
of designers; they are of no value outside: 


Formule for Miter Gears. 
P = Circular Pitch; N = No. of Teeth. 


NP 
(34) D = — = .3183 N P; 


rT : 
(35) B=D + (.6366 P SIN. 15°) — D + .4497 P; 
(36) A = 45° — S; 
L .368 P P 
(37) TANG 8 = — => ——- = .5204 ——-; 
H D X .7071 D 
(38) E= 45° + C; 
K .3183 P P 
(39) TANG C = — = ———— — .4501 —; 
H D X .7071 D 
iB) D 
(40) M = —— — (SIN. 45° X .3183 P) = os -2250 P; 
9 


(41) O = M — (F COS EB); 

(422) H=D x .7071; 

(43) L = .368 P; 

(44) K = .3183 P. 

NOTE.—tThe letters used in the formule for the miter gears are 
explained in Fig. 20. All dimensions are in inches, and in view of 


the clearness of the figure it will not be advantageous to complicate 
the situation further. 
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Miter gears are not much used in automobile work on the 
count that in the bevel drive it is generally the case that the ratio 
is not unity. It is true, however, that in some makes of motors 
the miter gear design has a resting place, and in such cases it is 
the custom to use a good grade of carbon steel, as a rule, the 
same to be quite low in carbon, of the acid open-hearth genera, 
and case-hardened. In other cases, with a view to noiselessness, 
it is the practice to use alloy steel in the normal state in order to 
avoid the deformation which is so prone to follow heat-treatment 
of any sort. This is especially the case when the parts to be 
treated are in the shape of bevel gears. The reason for using 
alloy steel in the cases in, which heat-treating is avoided is with 
the view of securing hardness and strength sufficient for the 
needs. In a few cases which came under the observation of the 
author the nature of the work was not well considered, and the 
untreated miter gears of soft carbon steel failed to take kindly to 
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Fig. 21—Diagrammatic Layout of Bevel Gear Set. 


the rather peculiar service. It will be remembered that the torque 
is far from constant; the cam pressure is of an intermittent 
nature, and that the maximum pressure is a little high and must 
be allowed for if the life of the gears is long. 


Formule for Bevel Gears. 


Y.= No. of Teeth in Pinion; Y’ = No. of Teeth in Gear; P — Cir- 
cular Pitch. 








YP 
(45) D= = mes EF FP; 
T 
Y D 
(44) TANG S = — = —; 
z= py’ 
(47) B=D + (.6366 P COS 8S); 
.3183 P K 2 COS S’ 
(48) TANG E = ——— = — = —-- iid 
H H } 
.368 P L 2.3122 COS S’ 
(49) TANG R = —_ = —- = 
H H y 
(50) =S8S +E; 
(51) =s— R; 


o 

A 

D’ 

(52) M = —— — (8188 P. SIN. 8); 

(63) N=M—FCOSO; 
YP 

(4) D = 





== .8188 Y’ P; 


T 

(55) S’ = 90° — 8; 
(56) B’ = D’ + (.6366 P COS 8S’); 
(57) N’ = M’ — F COS O’; 


py 
(58) M’ = =" — (.3183 P SIN. 8S’); 
D 
(9) H= 
2 COS S’ 
(60) K = .3183 P; 
(61) = .368 P; 


(62) O' = S’ +E; 
(63) A’ =S’ — R. 
NOTE.—The letters used in the formule of the bevel gears will 


be found in Fig. 21, there afforded forthe purpose of rendering the 
formule as clear as possible; the dimensions are all in inches. 
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Characteristic Bevel Gear Work.—The diagrammatic cut, 
Fig. 21, in conjunction with the formule of the bevel gear sc: wil] 
serve in the ordinary course of events, provided the details «der 
which the gears have to serve are taken into account. In this 
class of work as it relates to automobiles it is generally the case 
that the gears are used in conjunction with sliding gears to make 
the right-angle drive, and advantage of the opportunity is taken 
to reduce speed, using the bevel gear set for the purpose. In this ser- 
vice the torque is maximum and the gears have to do all the work 
required to drive the car; it is also a fact that the “working” 
brakes (in many cases) transmit through the bevel drive. It 
follows, therefore, that the bevel drive must be capable of sus- 
taining under severe service and conditions that are not so very 
good from the point of view of weak parts. 

In view of the fact that the bevel drive is in cramped space, it 
is difficult to afford long distances between the sustaining bear- 
ings, and unless the work is well done it is assured that the gear- 
set will be pinched in the process, and it is noise which will 
follow. True, bevel gears can be rendered quite noiseless if they 
are well cut and provided they are set to run on the pitch-line, 
assuming that the housing is so strong as not to deform under 
pressure, allowing that the bearings are capable of doing all the 
work, part of which is as a thrust. 

This question of the thrust load is difficult to handle, in view of 
the extent of the same, and in further view of the fact that the 
distance between the bearings is short, as before stated. Then it 
is true that but slight displacement will be enough to allow noise 
to creep in, and it is this noise which is to be aborted at any cost. 
The time has passed when autoists will be satisfied with cars 
merely because they will run; they must perform in a noiseless 
manner as well. To assure noiseless performance the bevel drive 
must be devised, taking into account the fact that the thrust does 
introduce disconcerting details, under the circumstances. 

Materials Used in Bevel Gears.—While it is true that bevel 
gears do not “clash” and do not have to withstand the resultant 
shock load, the fact remains that the materials to use should be 
of a character such as will sustain under very severe conditions. 
Case-hardened steel is much used in this class of work, and if it 
is of a good grade it will do the work in a manner to leave little 
to be desired. On the other hand, in gears such as are subject to 
a double process in heat-treatment, warping becomes the more 
pronounced, and on this account some designers prefer to use 
alloy steel in which the carbon content is so related to the alloys 
as to-bring about hardness as a result of quenching without having 
to resort to the cementing process. 

As an illustration of materials such as would serve for this 
class of work and be hard enough for the purpose in the absence 
of a cementing process, reference may be had to the following: 


Man- Phos- 
Carbon. Chromium. Nickel. ganese. Silicon. Sulphur. phorus. 
35 66 3.50 .40 .20 0.28 0.25 


It is also possible to use steel somewhat as above, with nickel 
as low as 2 per cent., increasing manganese somewhat. 

It is also practicable to take into account the use of nickel steel 
in which the carbon should be very low if the steel is to be 
cemented. Some makers prefer to employ this same grade of 
steel high in carbon, and hardness is attained through the quench- 
ing process in the absence of cementing, while an attempt is made 
to impart dynamic ability in the subsequent annealing process. 

If vanadium is taken into account it is the idea to limit the 
percentage of the same in the composition to less than .15 per 
cent., on the ground that the performance of materials in which 
this element enters is far from good when the element assumes 
greater proportions. This is especially so in parts to be cemented, 
and it is enough of a factor to be taken into account, ro matter 
what the heat-treatment may be. 

If any alloy steel is used it must be considered that such prod- 
ucts are difficult to machine and more difficult to handle in the 
gear-shaper. On this account many makers prefer to rely on the 


use of “cementing” carbon steel, in which, as before stated, the 


carbon content should be held below 16 points. 
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NSTEAD of using a fan to force air over 
| heated surfaces of the cylinders of a 
motor, one idea is to force the hot surfaces of 
the motor through the air, and in this way 
produce the maximum cooling effect in the 
absence of any special device for the purpose, 
as a fan. When a car is making about 20 miles 
per hour it is quite well understood that the 
amount of air displaced by the car in its 
transit is that which will cool the motor. This 
has small bearing upon the case unless to make 
the point that the motor as shown is so de- 
signed that the heated surfaces of the cylin- 
ders cut through the air at the rate of about 
one mile per minute; the amount of air which 
sweeps by the cylinders is therefore more than 
the amount which is looked upon as necessary 
for the purpose, if it can be assured that the 
air is allowed to brush the heat off of the interior surfaces of 
the cylinders, as it should be able to do. 

In view of this expectation it is the idea in this case to not 
only do away with water, but to resort to the two-stroke-cycle 
principle as well. It is well understood that in the motor of this 
type there is the advantage of double the number of power 
strokes, and if any means can be devised so that the impulses can 
be given the same vigor as in the four-cycle motor, double the 
power will follow, considering a given cylinder diameter and a 
given stroke. To accomplish all these things is something of a 
job, but it is the task of N. O. Allyn, of Hiram, O., who has 
worked along these lines until now he has something to show by 
way of a motor, the performance of which looks so promising 
that he proposes to see more of it. In this motor the use of a 
flywheel is not necessary, since the moving mass is adequate 


MORGAN TRUCK HAS ORIGINAL FEATURES. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 22.—The new truck recently produced 
by Ralph L. Morgan, of this city, bids fair to take a high rank in 
the automobile world. This is the result of several years’ labor 
on the part of Mr. Morgan, and possesses many original features. 
The biggest claims made for it are in the line of simpiicity, in 
which respect it is said to be a model for others to copy, all 
superfluous, unnecessary or complicated parts having been elim- 
inated. 

Rated at five*tons nominal load the parts are proportioned for 
a 40 per cent. overload despite which fact the weight of the car 
light is kept down to 7000 pounds. The features of the truck 
which differ from the normal car are the differential lock, pressed- 
steel wheels, extra high clearance, unusually large and powerful 
brakes, 24-inch steering wheel, chrome nickel-steel gears in the 
all-spur gear planetary transmission. 

The motor is of the four-cylinder, four-cycle vertical type, of 
5-inch bore and 5-inch stroke. To decrease the length of the 
whole vehicle, the wheelbase and consequently the effective turn- 
ing radius, the driver has been placed over the engine. The 
first trucks produced have seen hard service in and about Worces- 
ter in the past year, one of them hauling 333,000 pounds of steel 
and wire in a five days’ test. Another hard tryout was the 
hauling of four tons a distance of 146 miles in thirteen hours. 
Normally geared to twelve miles per hour on the low speed 
uncer full foad, the car has been able, so it is said, to climb a 
16-per cent. grade with ease, and to perform under severe con- 
ditions quite in keeping with exacting commercial requirements. 
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for the purpose for which a flywheel is gen- 
erally used in conventional work. 

The illustrations here afforded will show at 
a glance the exterior details of the motor, and, 
as will be noted, the power is that due to the 
use of four cylinders, each of which has a bore 
of 4% in., with a 4-in. stroke. The motor, 
according to the designer, makes 900 revolu- 
tions per minute, and at that speed develops 33 
hp. It is claimed that in repeated tests in dura- 
tion equal to three hours in each case, the cool- 
ing was effective and the power maintained 
with indications of excellent stability. 

The ignition is by means of a high-tension 
magneto in the absence of a battery and coil; 
the manner of gearing the magneto is shown 
to be a bevel drive located at the side of the 
frame, and in a position to be examined at 
The carbureter is also located on the frame in a position 
near the magneto, and on the whole, despite the fact that the 
cylinders rotate, the parts are accessible. 

The frame is somewhat heavy, as would be expected, in view 
of the load, and that this is a detail which the inventor proposes 
to treat with is assured. The piping between the cylinders is nicely 
done; account is taken of the centrifugal force, and the kinetic 
balance of the rotating mass is well cared for, which means that 
all the parts are machined to size. Symmetry is aimed at, and 
care has been exercised in the assembling of the parts. 

Locally, this motor has been the cause of considerable interest, 
and that local capital will be interested is assured, rather with the 
hope, perhaps, that in time the plan will prove to be as good as it 
looks, taking into account the splendid performance reported, 
despite the disappointments which always attend a first model. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN VS. HORSE-DRAWN TRAFFIC. 


Norristown, Pa., Feb. 22——Two parallel roads, built of the 
same material, one for the use of horse-drawn vehicles and the 
other for automobiles, to study the general effect of the two 
classes upon the surface, a plan that has often been advocated 
but rarely, if ever, tried, will probably be the result of the speech 
made by former Assemblyman John H. Rex last Thursday even- 
ing before the road supervisors of Montgomery County. 

Mr. Rex had been invited to speak upon the subject of taxing 
automobiles to maintain the improved highways, and his talk was 
novel and interesting, and he advocated some measures that were 
recognized as fair to all. Among them would be a tax upon both 
autoists and horse drivers, according to the damage done by each 
as shown by the proposed test; another would be a different set 
of taxes for cars with a wide touring radius as distinguished from 
those doing duty in any one place. 


BRITISH DISCOVER NEW TOOL STEEL, 


Alloy steel is of such great importance to the automobile maker 
that the most recent discovery now being heralded in the papers 
is entitled to “space.” In automobile work “tungsten steel” has 
been relied upon as the mainstay for fashioning parts of alloy 
steel, and the present claim is to the effect that the new tool steel 
is superior to anything ever before known for the purpose. Prof. 
Arnold of the Sheffield University, England, in his discussion of 
the discovery lends stability to the claims. The exact nature of 
the new steel is not disclosed. 
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MERCURY RECTIFIERS FOR CHARGING BATTERIES 


ENERALLY speaking, to charge an ignition battery is to 
waste much of the energy in the process because the 
charging circuit, if it is that of the regular service from the 
street, will be of a far higher electromotive force than the counter 
electromotive force of the battery, with the result that a dead 
resistance has to be inserted in order to regulate the charge, for 
the battery would be destroyed in the absence of some ‘suitable 
device. That is, assuming a direct current is used. With an alter- 
nating current it would 
f ™" not be feasible to charge 
a battery at all, for the 
reason that the charg- 
ing would be as the al- 
gebraic sum of two 
forces in a zero equa- 
tion. This is true in the 
absence of some device 
which is capable of rec- 
tifying the alternating 
current, which device 
should at the same time 
render the current ac- 
ceptable in point of 
electromotive force. 

In many places, how- 
ever, the alternating 
current will be avail- 
able where the direct 
current cannot be ob- 
tained, for the reason 
that “static transform- 
ers” used in connection 
with the alternating 
current make it pos- 
sible to transmit the 
current at a high elec- 
tromotive force, and 
step-down the voltage 
when it is desired to use the current for lighting, power or charg- 
ing purposes. The loss in transmission, considering an electrical 
circuit, is directly proportional to the length of the circuit and 
inversely proportional to the sectional area of the conductor 
(copper wire). Since the direct current cannot be transformed 
(in the absence of a rotary transformer), the alternating cur- 
rent possesses an enormous advantage. 

Mercury Rectifiers Render Alternating Current Potent.— 
Taking into account the fact that an ignition battery with, say, 
three cells of secondary batteries in series, has a maximum 
charging potential difference of 7.8 volts, to which should be 
added the drop in volts in the system, making the total not more 
than 10 volts maximum, it is plain to be seen that a rectifier 
should be so designed as to enable the same to work on a lighting 
circuit, the voltage of which is generally 115 volts. Besides act- 
ing as a step-down transformer, it is necessary to rectify the 
alternating wave. This is the function of the mercury rectifier, 
one of which is here illustrated (see Type E Westinghouse igni- 
tion battery rectifier), of convenient size, and in which there are 
no rotating members. 

The Type E Westinghouse rectifier is made especially for 
rectifying alternating currents to be used in sparking battery 
charging. It is small, since the capacity does not have to be great 
in view of the size of the battery, and it is mounted on a panel in 
such a way as to afford all the advantages of a self-contained 
unit. The Type E unit is in principle the same as the Type A 
Westinghouse rectifier, which has greater capacity for larger 
work. In both cases the efficiency is high, which is fortunately 
an advantage of the mercury method, and the life is long, so that 
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Type A Mercury Rectifier for Charg- 
ing Vehicle Batteries. 


the cost of upkeep is nominal. In the plan there is nothing to 
take into account from the danger point of view, for the rectifier 
is provided with all the protecting devices dictated by experience 
and a high regard for utility in the absence of drawbacks of 
every character. 

Purpose of the Type A Rectifier.—In many cases it is desired 
to charge batteries for vehicle work, in which the batteries are 
large in proportion to ignition batteries, and for this purpose the 
Type A mercury rectifier is adapted. It is of a capacity to handle 
the largest battery used in vehicle service, which takes into ac- 
count 44 cells, each of which, on charge, demands 2.6 volts (max- 
imum) for a correct charge. The result is that the rectifier must 
deliver 44 x 2.6= 1144 volts, not including the loss in the system. 
On the whole, it requires a system affording an adequate current 
at about 220 volts electromotive force, and the Type A rectifier is 
intended to care for this. It also is a self-contained, and on 
account of its high efficiency is looked upon as a very desirable 
equipment for the purpose. 

There is one more point to be considered—battery, in any 
given case it must be charged on a basis to maintain the tem- 
perature within limits, and means must be provided to prevent 
overheating it. These rectifiers are almost automatic, and they 
are devised to enable a novice to do the work. If a battery comes 
in “hot” the charging current must be limited to suit the lowered 
counter electromotive force, which is one of the manifestations 
of the heated condition of the battery. There is the question of a 
full corrective charge to be considered, and means are provided 
such as will enable the operator to taper off the charging current 
at will in full accord with the exacting needs of the occasion. 

Increased Range of Utility of Electrics—Because the mer- 
cury rectifier will do the work for which it is devised it is of 
great importance to the industry, for it affords the advantages of 
being enabled to utilize the alternating current in charging. 
Nearly every hamlet in the land is provided with an alternating 
current lighting plant, and as a result every hamlet may be a 
center of electric vehicle activity, since the batteries can be readily 
charged by the use of the alternating current rectifier. In private 
service there is nothing more in keeping with the needs for com- 
fort and convenience than a garage in the yard of a residence. 





Type E Mercury Rectifier for Charging Ignition Batteries. 
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TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN MAGNETO IGNITION* 


By J. 


T is an imdisputable fact that the gas and gasoline engine of 
| to-day, as far as the engine itself is concerned, is practically 
perfect, and.is not susceptible of further great improvement. 

There remain, however, two very important functions of the 
gasoline engine which, when developed up to a stage as perfect 
as the engine, will make the internal combustion meter not only 
the most economical, from a technical and commercial stand- 
point, but the most reliable source of power extant. These two 
functions, are those of ignition and carburetion. I have chosen 
for my subject, ignition. Not that it is of greater importance 
than carburetion, for they are equally important to the suc- 
cessful operation of the engine, but as I have devoted years 
to the study of ignition, I feel more competent to discuss it. 

Hot Tube the First Type of Ignition—The first type of 
ignition which achieved any commercial success was the hot- 
tube type, which has been superseded by electric ignition, either 
of the make and break or jump-spark type. The former is more 
commonly used on large and slower-running engines, while the 
jump-spark type is more applicable to smaller-powered, higher- 
velocity engines. The reason for this is, that the mechanical 
circuit-breaking mechanism for make-and-break ignition is ex- 
tremely difficult to make of sufficiently small size and light weight 
as to render it positive at very high speeds. 

The jump-spark system of ignition is capable of being suc- 
cessfully operated at very high speeds, as the problems in it 
are more of an electrical, than a mechanical nature. In other 
words, the difference between the two has been aptly defined as 
follows: The make-and-break is complicated mechanically, but 
simple electrically, and the jump-spark, simple mechanically, but 
complicated electrically. As to virtue, both are good, and as far 
as I have ever been able to ascertain, equally good, provided that 
the apparatus and mechanism employed are of a substantial and 
satisfactory nature. In either system, the two most important 
factors to be borne in mind are the creation of a spark that is 
intensely hot and the proper timing of it. 

On make-and-break ignition the spark which is created is 
composed of what is termed, dynamic electricity, the heat value 
of which is estimated by multiplying the voltage across the ter- 
minals of the arc, by the amperes of current flowing through the 
spark. The product is the heat units expressed in watts. Now, 
this same law applies to the estimation of the heat units of the 
jump spark, provided that the jump-spark is composed of dyna- 
mic instead of static electricity. A great many sparks that are 
used in jump-spark work are static instead of dynamic. The 
static spark makes a snappy sound, but will only indifferently 
ignite the charge, whereas a jump-spark that is composed of 
dynamic electricity, has a reddish appearance, does not have a 
snappy sound and is intensely hot. 

Coils Produee Two Kinds of Sparks.—The spark coils 
that produce either a dynamic or a static jump-spark look alike, 
but the defects which make a static spark are: First, that its 
windings are improperly proportioned to each other, and to its 
condenser capacity; and, second, through dampness in the insu- 
lation of the coil, producing a leakage, which forms a partial 
internal short circuit in the secondary winding, the result of 
which neutralizes the self-inductance of the primary winding, 
consequently permitting the condenser discharge to oscillate at 
enormous frequencies through the primary winding. This sets 
up a static current of high voltage and frequency in the second- 
ary winding. 

A properly designed and constructed spark coil should simply 
act as a transformer to transform low-voltage dynamic current 
into high-voltage dynamic current, but where there are faults in 
the design or construction of the coil, which permit high fre- 
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quencies to come into play, it delivers from its secondary wind- 
ing, static instead of dynamic current. In the design and con- 
struction of the spark coil, the object should be to keep down the 
frequency of oscillation to just as low a point as possible, so as 
to get just as pure a dynamic current out of the secondary as 
possible. A static spark is composed almost entirely of high 
frequency, high voltage, with no appreciable amperage or volume, 
consequently it has not sufficient heat units. 

Which Spark Gives Most Power?—There is no doubt that 
the majority of jump-spark coils in use to-day are not delivering 
pure dynamic sparks, but largely static sparks. This feature 
calls to mind the much-discussed question as to which of the two 
sparks, make-and-break, or jump-spark, give to an engine the 
more power. Some have said make-and-break, and some, jump- 
spark. No doubt when a good make-and-break spark is compared 
with a poor or static jump-spark, the evidence is all in favor - 
of the make-and-break spark, but in reality if a good hot, dyna- 
mic current, jump-spark is compared with the same character 
of current in a make-and-break spark, there will be found no 
difference in the power developed by the engine with either of 
the two systems of ignition. The power given to the engine, 
therefore, does not depend upon what system of electric ignition 
it has, but entirely upon the current used. 

In make-and-break ignition, there is no way to make a static 
spark, consequently all are dynamic, but in jump-spark ignition, 
with cheaply constructed coils, the majority of the sparks in 
use, are static, and consequently very low in heat units. 

The timing should be so arranged that the engine will receive 
the full force of the explosion at its dead-center position or 
immediately thereafter, as in this position the mixture is at its 
highest point of compression, and occupies the smallest space. 
The spark, however, should occur slightly before this, the amount 
in advance depending, first, upon the character of the mixture, 
its homogeneity and chemical composition; and, second, upon the 
heat of the spark. For instance, take a mixture that is either 
of an improper proportion or that is poorly mixed, and it will 
require more spark advance than a mixture of proper propor- 
tions that is homogeneous and well mixed, or a weak spark will 
require considerably more advance to light any mixture than 
will a hot spark. : 

Hot Spark Creates Complete Combustion —This is one 
reason why a hot spark gives more power than a weak spark, 
and is the principal reason, for the hot spark does not start 
combustion until the compression stroke is nearly or entirely 
completed and it propagates through the charge more rapidly, 
thus creating complete combustion when the gas is compressed 
in its smallest volume, consequently raising it to a higher 
temperature, giving a greater thrust to the piston and maintain- 
ing its thrust at greater pressure through the entire power 
stroke. 

In multiple cylinder engines, the timing of the spark must be 
exact. In other words, there must be synchronism or equal 
time between the occurrence of the spark in the different cylin- 
ders. In further explanation, the spark must occur at exactly 
the same point on the crank-shaft circle for every cylinder. Let 
us take for example a three-cylinder engine; should the ex- 
plosion occur at exact dead center, in cylinder 1, 20 degrees 
before dead center in 2, and 20 degrees after dead center in 3, 
you would have only one cylinder giving its full quota of power, 
namely, cylinder 1. Cylinder 2 would spend part of its power 
trying to reverse the engine while cylinder 3 would fall 20 de- 
grees short of giving a full-power stroke. This example is by 
no means a common condition, but it seems to be the rule rather 
than an exception. 

With make-and-break ignition on multiple-cylinder engines, it 
is hard to maintain exact synchronism, owing to the wearing of 
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the ignitor points and circuit-breaking mechanism. With jump- 
spark ignition, where the timer segments are equally spaced, and 
where a master vibrator is employed to break the circuit for 
all the coils, no such difficulty is encountered, but exact syn- 
chronism is established, and maintained all of the time between 
all of the cylinders. Where a master vibrator is not employed, 
it is difficult to adjust the vibrators of the different coils so as 
to get exact synchronism. It is possible, however, to build 
coils which will synchronize without a master vibrator. In other 
words, coils which are auto-synchronous, no matter how their 
vibrators are adjusted. 

The Two Sources of Current.—There are two sources of 
electric current for ignition. One is the magneto, which gener- 
ates a current by mechanical means, the other is a battery, which 
generates current by chemical means. There are three types of 
magneto ignition. The most recent type is the inductor type of 
magneto which has no moving wires, commutators or brushes, 
and which generates a sine wave of alternating current. The 
second is a dynamo type, has a commutator, brushes and a drum- 
wound armature, also has a permanent magnetic field. This 
type is merely a dynamo with permanent magnets instead of 
electromagnets for its field. The third is an alternating-current 
magneto which is equipped with its own circuit breaker and 
distributor, and is commonly called a high-tension magneto. 
This type is also often made with a circuit breaker, distributor 
and a primary winding on it, which operates on a coil, external 
to the magneto. It is a low-tension magneto, but is frequently 
incorrectly called a high-tension magneto. 

In this article we will refer to magneto ignition as used on 
the make-and-break system of ignition, and on the jump-spark 
system of ignition where a timer and vibrating spark coil are 
used. The magneto system is, of course, more expensive in 
first cost, but if a properly designed magneto is used, there is no 
appreciable maintenance charge. If batteries are used, while the 
first cost is lower, the maintenance charge begins with the 
starting up of the engine and never stops as long as the engine 
is in use. 

Ignitors Last Indefinitely—On make-and-break ignition 
there is a very decided reason for using magneto over battery 
ignition, for with a properly designed magneto, the ignitor points 
in the cylinder of the engine last indefinitely, and may be made 
of very cheap material, such as steel, or German silver, for the 
voltage which the magneto delivers is sufficiently high to over- 
come any ordinary resistance, such as oxidized or dirty points, 
whereas the ordinary battery which‘only delivers from four to 
six volts for make-and-break ignition, requires clean contact 
points of a metal which will not oxidize. 

The dynamo type of magneto which has a commutator, brushes 
and governor, and which operates through means of the ordinary 
kick coil, just as batteries do, is no better in this respect than 
batteries. The proper type to use for make-and-break ignition 
is the inductor type, which requires no coil, as the winding on the 
magneto itself acts as a kick coil, so that when the circuit is 
broken, the voltage across the ignitor points will range very 
close to seven hundred volts, according to winding of the mag- 
neto and its speed, although the amperage will be small. 

Voltage Very Low with Batteries.—With battery or ordi- 
nary dynamo-type magneto, the first voltage, that is, the one 
used in charging the primary or kick coil, is necessarily ex- 
tremely low, from four to six volts, and the voltage across the 
points when they break is about sixty volts. Now, assuming that 
both sparks have the same amount of energy, the one from 
battery or dynamo type of magneto would have ten times the 
current and ten times the destructive effect upon the ignitor 
points of the engine than would the inductor type of magneto. 
It is not voltage that burns out points, but it is the amperage. 

The inductor-type magnetos that I am most familiar with have 
a primary voltage of about 70 volts, which is ample to go 
through any set of ignitor points, no matter how burned, pitted 
or oxidized they may be, and as this is multiplied about ten 
times by the breaking apart of the ignitor points, there is about 
700 volts with a consequently small amount of amperage thrown 
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across the ignitor points as they separate. An additional ad- 
vantage of the inductor type of magneto over the dynamo type 
for make-an-break ignition is, that the former can be positively 
gear driven at crank-shaft speed for engines of one, two and 
four cylinders, and at one and one-half times crank-shaft speed, 
for engines of three and six cylinders. The inductor type has 
the further advantage of passing current through the ignitor 
points in a very much smaller interval of time than a battery or 
dynamo type can charge a primary coil, therefore the circuit- 
breaking mechanism on the engine can be so constructed as to 
close the circuit for a very small interval of time, thereby taking 
up a lot of the lag in the circuit-breaking mechanism. 

Now, when using a primary or kick coil with battery or 
dynamo-type magneto, it takes such a long time for the primary 
coil to become charged with current that the circuit-breaking 
mechanism on the engine has to keep the contact points together 
for a considerable period of time in order to charge the coil, and 
then when the tripping mechanism operates, the circuit breaker 
has to swing through a long arc of its travel before it breaks 
the contacts apart, thus causing a considerable lag in the circuit 
breaker. The inductor-type magneto permits of the use of a cir- 
cuit breaker for make-and-break spark which will operate the 
engine at engine speeds fully as high as any jump-spark system 
could operate under. 

Coil Is the Most Important Factor.—In jump-spark ignition 
the most important factor in the apparatus is the spark coil, 
which looks very simple, but there is enough electrical science 
employed in the construction of one to fill volumes in describing 
it. All that we can say about it here is that it must be so de- 
signed and built as to produce a dynamic instead of a static 
spark. It must have a very quick time constant, permitting it to 
operate on timers of very short segments, thus economizing 
battery current. Furthermore, is should have a vibrator con- 
structed with reference to the time constant of the coil and so 
constructed that a careless user could not possibly adjust the 
vibrators so as to make the coil take more current than its 
insulation would withstand. 

Soft platinum points should not be used, but an alloy of such 
a percentage of iridium and platinum as will permit a very 
hard and dense point and one which will not weld itself 
together as soon as it heats up. It must be borne in.mind that 
pure platinum is a very soft, and spongy metal, and will weld 
together at extremely low temperatures, while iridio-platinum 
contact points require a very much higher temperature before 
they will weld. In the construction of spark coils the very best 
of insulating materials should be employed, and after the wind- 
ings are made, they should be pumped out in a hot vacuum, thus 
exhausting all of the air and moisture. They should then be 
impregnated while under vacuum with a dielectric of heat-and- 
moisture-resisting qualities, thus preventing all electrical dis- 
charges and leakage between its turns and layers. 

This method of treating coils is quite recent, and is by no 
means as yet universal among the various coil builders. If spark 
coils were all built properly with the proper kind of windings, 
the proper kind of vibrators used, and the coils used in con- 
nection with the proper kind of timers, that is, timers which 
do not have an unnecessarily long period of contact, it would 
be found that the battery consumption could be reduced very 
materially. 

Inductor Magneto Gives a Hotter Spark.—<As to source of 
current for jump-spark ignition; two kinds of magnetos may be 
employed, or battery ignition. The inductor-type alternating- 
current magneto, the voltage of which increases directly as the 
engine speed increases, gives a much hotter spark at normal rates 
of engine speed than either the dynamo type of magneto with 
governor, and which has a fixed voltage owing to its having 4 
fixed speed controlled by governor, or a battery which we know 
has a fixed and non-increasable voltage. 

The reason that increased voltage is required as the engine 
increases in speed is because the timer contact points in passing 
over each other rapidly do not come into as intimate electrical 
contact with each other as when the engine is running slow. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


TIME RATE OF EXPLOSION OF ACETYLENE. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,763.]—Since acetylene is an explosive of more than ordinary 
ability the question is, why is it not adopted for use in automobile 
work in view of the fact that gasoline is becoming more costly, as 
time, and it is possible that more power would follow the use of 
acetylene, considering a given cylinder displacement? 

Deep River, Conn. PAMPER. 

Acetylene would prove the more expensive of the two. Enough 
“carbide” is not available to do the work. Mechanically, there 
is the question of the time in which the acteylene will explode, 
relative to the time required for gasoline. It is generally con- 
sidered that acetylene is five times faster than gasoline, and the 
question is, would not this fact lead to mechanical complications ? 
Acetylene is regarded as suitable for use in fuel mixtures in 
which gasoline will play a part, and in time, as the fuel problem 
becomes more acute, acetylene is bound to be utilized, to some 
extent, at any rate. 

If acetylene is capable of exploding five times faster than 
gasoline it would look as if the question of timing would have 
to receive more than a little attention, and the compression would 
have to be very closely regulated. On the whole, it may be that 
acetylene has not been fairly dealt with in that it has been ex- 
perimented with but little, probably under conditions which 
might satisfy the characteristics of gasoline, rather than acety- 
lene. That an increase in power would follow the use of acety- 
lene is probably true, assuming that the mechanical device could 
be perfected in such a way as to assure results in conformity 
with the energy in the acteylene; the mixture would be about 
3.28 times more powerful than mixtures of gasoline and air. 


WET MULTIPLE DISC CLUTCHES. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,764.]—I have a car in which the discs are. not lubricated and 
while the clutch works (when it is in good order) the point is that 
it does not last long enough to suit me; it could be made to hold 
oil, with but little work, and the question of the lubricant to use 
is uppermost in my mind; what is the best practice? 

Chicago, Ill. DRY DISC CLUTCH. 

The coefficient of friction will be lowered, and if the clutch, 
with the same number of discs and the same pressure, is ren- 
dered “wet,” it may not then possess the requisite negative 
torque. The clutch oil can be half and half light lubrication oil 
and kerosene oil. If the surfaces are small and the heat gener- 
ated is enough to run up the temperature to the “flash point” 
of the oil, it is then that a fire will have to be quenched. If 
the space is adequate, it is possible to maintain the coefficient 
of friction, despite the use of oil, by taking advantage of the 
qualities which reside in “cork inserts.” If the clutch will hold, 
then the heat will not run up to a point such as will approach 
the flash-point of the oil and the question of a fire will not have 
to be taken into account. 


WHAT IS THE FASTEST MOTORCYCLE TIME? 


Editor THE’ AUTOMOBILE: 
{1,765.]—Kindly tell me in ‘‘Letters Interesting and Instructive”’ 
ifa motoreycle ever attained a speed of 135 miles per hour. 
Washington, D. C. H. T. CHITTENDEN. 


The fastest time recorded as having been made upon a motor- 
cycle is that of a mile in 44 2/5 seconds, a speed of 81.08 miles 
per hour, made by William Wray on a Peugeot on the Florida 
beach. This, however, is not recognized by the Federation of 
American Motorcyclists as a record, because Wray was using 
a mochine with more than 61 cubic inches cylinder displace- 
ment. rated at 14 horsepower. The recognized record for the 
straishtaway is 462/5 seconds, a speed of 77.58 miles per hour, 
mad« by G. H. Curtiss on a Curtiss. The circular track record is 
54 se -onds, a speed of 66.66 miles per hour, held by Fred Huyck, 
Using an Indian. 


SEVERAL THERMOMETER SCALES COMPARED. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,766.]—I do not understand the relation between the several 
thermometer scales in use and I will be glad to have you enlighten 
me on the subject; it is possible that others are in the same fix. 

Portland, Me. ICE COLD. 

Equivalents of temperature scales are quite easy to reduce if 
the matter is given but a moment’s thought. There are three 
scales in common use: (a) Celsius, (b) Reaumur, (c) Fahren- 
heit; they relate to each other as follows: 


The melting point of ice equals: 


Celsius degrees. Reaumur degrees Fahrenheit degrees 








oO o 32 
The boiling point of water equals: 
Celsius degrees. 


Reaumur degrees Fahrenheit degrees 
100 80 212 


(a) To change from Fahrenheit to Celsius: 





(Fahrenheit — 32) 5 
9 
(b) To change from Celsius to Fahrenheit degrees: 


Celsius degrees = 


Celsius d ‘ 
Fahrenheit dace : —— x 9) + 32 


] 





(c) To change from Fahrenheit to Reaumur degrees: 


(Fahrenheit degrees — 32) K 4 
Reaumur degrees = ———_—_—______—_—_———— 
9 


(d) To change from Reaumur to Fahrenheit degrees: 


R d 
Fahrenheit degrees gn eaumur degrees X 9) — 


4 





The scale Celsius is sometimes called “centigrade”; it is much 
used in scientific work and it has the advantage of dividing the 
scale into 100 equal parts, with magnitudes quite up to the re- 
quirements as respects utility. 


A DIVERGENCE FROM SCOPE OF SUBJECT. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,767.]—I wish to take exception to a statement you make in 
the February 11 issue of “‘The Automobile,’’ since I believe the 
statement to be partial or due to insufficient knowledge on your 
part of the subject of ball bearings. You say: “If the balls cannot 
come into contact with each other it is true that noise will be 
aborted, and since there is no occasion for having a full comple- 
ment of balls it is the practice to turn out ‘silent’ ball bearings with 
separators to aid in the process.”’ 

It is possible in but few cases to completely fill the space between 
two concentric rings with balls so that usually there is left a space 
not occupied by balls. The result is that in a ball bearing running 
dry every time a ball is carried over in the direction in which it 
is moving it bumps the ball in front of it, producing a slight click; 
if the speed of the rotating shaft is sufficiently great, these clicks 
follow one another with sufficient rapidity to produce a continuous 
sound or hum. However, ball bearings are usually lubricated with 
a light or medium grease, the viscocity of which is great enough to 
prevent the balls from dropping over. In this case the sound is 
no longer heard and it is a misstatement of facts to say that the 
full bearing is not as silent as the cage bearing. In fact, the full 
type bearing under these conditions is the more silent, as will be 
shown. 

In a full bearing the balls do not press against one another, ex- 
cept sometimes with their own weight, but this is negligible. 
Between every two balls there is a point contact, and, since the 
pressure is practically zero, the friction between the balls is neg- 
ligible and the sound due to the rubbing of the balls against one 
another is inappreciable. With a cage bearing, there is likewise 
little if any pressure between the balls and the cages, but the balls 
now have a surface contact instead of a point contact and the 
sound due to the rubbing of Be balls against the walis of the 
cages, although very slight, is greater than with a full bearing. It 
should be remarked, however, that in either case the sound is so 
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slight that no reasonable objection could be held against either type 
of bearing as a noise producer. 

Are not all cup and cone bearings of the full type? No complaint, 
so far as I know, has ever been made that these bearings are 
noisy. Further, it may be of interest to many automobile manu- 
facturers in this country to know that most French cars are 
equipped with full bearings. Has complaint been made that these 
bearings are noisy? 

The statement that there is no occasion for a full complement 
of balls, as well as the statement that full bearings are noisy has 
been used to cover a multitude of desires on the part of ball bear- 
ing manufacturers to make a full bearing without any filling slots. 
And the inability of these manufacturers to do this has been used 
as a pretext for stating that a full complement of balls is not re- 
quired. Why not? Will a bearing with four balls in it carry as 
much load as one with twenty balls of the same size? Let us take 
for example two bearings having similar grooves or races and balls 
of the same diameter and made of the same material. The carry- 
ing capacities of these bearings will be directly proportional to the 
number of balls in each race. As a concrete case, if a cage bearing 
has six balls and a carrying capacity of 1,000 pounds, a full bearing 
of the same dimensions having, say, twelve balls, will carry 2,000 
pounds. Doesn’t this mean a better distribution of the load and 
consequent longer life of the bearing? Why, then, is there no 
occasion for a full complement of balls? 

One can readily understand that a full bearing without a filling 
slot has certain advantages which cannot be claimed for a full bear- 
ing that has such a slot. A radial bearing should not, under any 
circumstances, whether made with or without a filling slot, be used 
to carry a thrust load. This applies particularly to bearings carry- 
ing great loads at comparatively low speeds. However, designers 
persist in using radial bearings to carry thrust loads, and it remains 
to ameliorate conditions until, by education, these designers are 
convinced that excessive thrust loads should be carried by thrust 
bearings. When a radial bearing having a filling slot is subjected 
to end thrust, the balls are pinched at the slot resulting in rapid 
wear to both balls and races. In a bearing without a filling slot 
pinching of the balls cannot occur. 

When a radial bearing is subjected to a radial load only a few 
of the balls carry the load, but when such a bearing is subjected to 
thrust load, this load is carried by all the balls, and the greater the 
number of balls the greater is the thrust-carrying capacity of the 
bearing; in other words, other conditions being the same, the 
greater the number of balls the better the bearing. Then, why do 
you say there is no occasion for a full complement of balls? 

New York City. ASHER GOLDEN. 


There is no occasion for having a full complement of balls, 
if the bearings without a fuli complement are properly selected. 
There is no law against having a full complement; they are to 
be had in the open market. Nowhere in the letter you referred 
to is the full type discussed at all. 

There is small occasion for discussing what will happen in the 
absence of lubrication. All makers of bearings recommend the 
use of lubricating oil. 

As respects the “foreign practice,” no doubt the American 
makers will greatly appreciate the information you so kindly 
offer. 

You say, “if a cage bearing has six balls and a carrying ca- 
pacity of 1,000 pounds, a full bearing of the same dimensions 
having, say, twelve balls, will carry 2,000 pounds.” You show 
utter lack of knowledge of the subject in thus attempting to 
maintain that a ball bearing increases in ability in direct pro- 
portion to the number of balls used. 

What you say about thrust loads on radial types of bearings 
is so foreign to the practices of the day, and of the years back, 
that force is conspicuous for its absence. If you are right, many 
builders of automobiles should be willing to pay you a large 
sum to act for them as nurse. 

Don’t know why you go to so much trouble to tell how 
“annular” ball bearings should be built to fit them to work under 
thrust loads, if they are not to be used for the purpose. 

You say that with cages the balls have a surface contact and 
that sound will follow as a result of rubbing of the balls against 
the walls. When next you take up the subject, kindly tell us 
what the oil is for—if the pressure is slight; if the surfaces are 
oiled, how will the balls squeeze the oil out from between the 
surfaces? 

It is quite useless to discuss the question of what ball bearings 
to use in slow speed work, in view of the fact that in automobiles 
the speed is high. 
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USE A SLIDING GEAR FOR A HEAVY AUTo. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,768.]—I am about to assemble a four-passenger roadster which 
will have a four-cylinder motor rated at 28-30-horsepower. The 
car will weigh, when complete, without passengers, 1,800 pounds; 
will it be practicable to use a planetary gear? If not, why noi? 

Atlantic Highlands, N. J. SUBSCRIBER. 


The car you outline is well within the class called “touring,” 
and should have a sliding-gear transmission with three forward 
speeds. The reason for this lies in the fact that the motor does 
not possess the ability to deliver torque on a fitting basis at low 
speed, and it is torque which must take the place of speed. With 
a three-speed transmission set it will be possible to run the 
motor at a speed fast enough to realize power to an adequate 
extent, and the gear ratio can be adjusted to a point such as will 
enable you to enjoy that wide range of flexibility so desirable on 
bad roads in particular. 





THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 


AMERICAN, 
Mar. 1-6........ Buffalo, Convention Hall, Annual Show, Automo- 
bile Club of Buffalo. D. H. Lewis, Secretary. 
Mar. 6-13....... Boston, Mechanics Building, Seventh Annual Auto- 


mobile Show, Boston Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. C. I. Campbell, Manager, 5 Park Square. 


Bar.'S-18....... Kansas City, Kansas City Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation Show. 
Mar. 8-14....... Portland, Ore., First Annual Automobile and 


Sportsman’s Show, Portland Automobile Club. W. 
F. Lipman, Secretary. 


Mar. 11-13...... Milwaukee, Wis., Hippodrome, First Annual Show 
of Milwaukee Automobile Club. 
Mar. 13-20...... Minneapolis, Minn., National Guard Armory, Sec- 


ond Annual Show, Minneapolis Automobile Show 
Association. F. E. Murphy, Secretary. 

Mar. 15-20...... Rochester, N. Y., Convention Hall, Annual Show, 
Rochester Automobile Dealers’ Association. Charles 
J. Moran, Exhibition Manager. 

Mar. 22-37...... Toledo, O., Coliseum, Annual Automobile Show, To- 
ledo Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

Mar. 27-Apr. 3..Pittsburg, Duquesne Garden, Automobile Show, 
Pittsburg Automobile Dealers’ Association. 


Races, Hill-climbs, Etc. 


o Mar. 6-12....... Falm Beach, Fla., Lake Worth, Fifth Annual Re- 
gatta. Palm Beach Power Boat Association. 

y a - eee Daytona; Fla., Seventh Annual Florida Beach Races, 
Florida East Coast Automobile Association. New 


York Representative, W. J. Morgan, Thoroughfare 
Building. 
Mar. 24-27...... Syracuse, N. Y., State Armory, Automobile Show, 
Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
April 5-10...... New York City, Carnival Week, New York Auto- 
mobile Trade Association. 
Agee 10.3 e265 New York City, Fort George Hill, Second Semi- 
4 Annual Hill Climb of New York Automobile Trade 
Association. 
Mrovril i Detroit, Mich., Four-Day Endurance Run, Detroit 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
June 11-12...... New York City, Two-Day Mountain Tour and Re- 
liability Contest to Catskill, N. Y., and Return, New 
York Automobile Trade Association. 


FOREIGN. 


Races, Hill-climbs, Etc. 
Mar. 31-Apr. 14.Monaco, Italy, Annual Motor Boat Regatta and 


Championships. 

OT) ee Sicily, Targa Florio, Automobile Club of Italy. 

ere: Russia, Moscow—St. Petersburg Race. 

June 10-18...... Germany, Prince Henry Cup Competition. 

June 14-19...... Scotland, Scottish Reliability Trials. 

Ce ee France, Boulogne-sur-Mer Course, French Voiturette 
Race, auspices of ‘‘L’ Auto.” 

July 13-17...... Belgium, Ostead Automobile Race Week. 

Sls hss sevees France, Mont Venteoux Hill Climb. a 

Sept. 11-19..... Italy, Bologne, Florio Cup Race, Automobile Clu 
Bologne. 

es... BB. 20 tes0's Austria, Semmering Hill Climb. 
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WHAT IS GOING ON IN CLUBDOM’S REALM 


BOSTON’S BIG CLUB IS REORGANIZING. 


Boston, Feb. 20.—If present plans are carried out Boston will 
have a new motoring organization, larger and stronger than any 
that now exists. It will be brought about by the amalgamation of 
the Bay State Automobile Association and the Boston Motor 
Club, the organization of which was begun a few weeks ago, but 
has now been halted because of the larger project. Many of the 
parties interested in the Boston Motor Club are former members 
of the Bay State, having resigned recently on account of differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the management of the association. 

Realizing that it would be impossible for the Bay State to con- 
tinue to hold its important position in the motoring world with a 
diminished membership, and that less could be accomplished for 
the cause of motoring by two small clubs than by one large one, 
the directors of the Bay State made overtures to the organizers 
of the Boston Motor Club looking toward an amalgamation. 

The result of these 
overtures was an 
agreement between 
committees of the two 
clubs to organize a 
new and third club, 
which shall include 
the members of the 
Bay State and the 
Boston Motor Club. 
After the new club is 
organized the others 
will go out of exist- 
ence and the new or- 
ganization, with a new 
name to be decided 
upon later, will occu- 
py the clubrooms of 
the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association. 
This plan has been 
ratified by the Boston 
Motor Club promo- 
ters, and it will short- 
ly come before the members of the Bay State. If it is accepted 
and goes through, it is believed that Boston will have one of the 





best motoring clubs in the country, and one that will worthily . 


uphold the dignity and prestige of the Hub and the Bay State. 


NEW HOUSE FOR LONG ISLANDERS. 


BrooKtyn, N. Y.,eFeb. 22.—Fronting on Prospect Park Plaza, 
at 918 and 920 Union Street, a four-story building, well suited 
for the needs of automobilists, has been secured for the new club- 
house of the Long Island Automobile Club and will be occupied 
at an early date, according to a special announcement made by 
the Board of Governors. The building will easily accommodate 
150 cars, with a large elevator for carrying them to the various 
floors or to the basement for storage, cleaning or to the top floor 
for repairing. A fully equipped shop is at hand, with all the nec- 
essary machinery to enable owners to do their own work, if 
desired, upon their machines. The clubrooms will be located upon 
the second floor, with a fine view of the Plaza, and will be ar- 
ranged and furnished very shortly. 

The committees for the ensuing year have been appointed and 
their chairmen are as follows: Law and Legislation, W. P. 
Richardson; House and Entertainment, Edwin Melvin; Auditing, 
J. H. Emanuel; Garage, William Schimpf; Membership, A. C. 
Alderman; Contest, A. R. Pardington; Technical, Louis T. 
Weiss ; Good Roads, C. J. Edwards. 





Where the Diners Assembied in the Grillroom of the A. C. A. 





SCHEME OF ONE CLUB’S ENDURANCE ROUTE. 


Norristown, Pa., Feb. 22.—The local automobile club has such 
a variety of opinions as to the best route for the two-day endur- 
ance run it proposes to hold next May that it has adopted a novel 
scheme to reach a decision. At a smoker in its new clubhouse 
next Thursday evening, to which all the prominent owners and 
tradesmen in Norristown, Philadelphia, Lancaster, Reading and 
other nearby cities have been invited, all will be invited to ex- 
press their opinions in the matter. That unique organization of 
Philadelphia automobile writers, “The Shock Absorbers,” will 
come up from Philadelphia. 


A. C. A. TO REPEAT DINNER DANCE. 


New York, Feb. 22.—Owing to the very evident success of its 
first dinner dance, held on the evening of February 17, the 
Automobile Club of America has decided to repeat the affair - 
in the near future. 
The attendance of 
some 160 persons at 
the first, and their 
pleasure, was such as 
to cause the chairman 
of the entertainment 
committee, Orrel A. 
Parker, to announce 
that similar events 
will be put upon the 
programme. At the 
first one, the first, 
also, when ladies took 
a prominent part in a 
social function held 
by the club, the din- 
ner was held in the 
grillroom and was en- 
tirely informal, there 
being no_ speeches. 
The dance itself was 
held in the big ball- 
room later in the 
evening, and this arrangement met with universal favor. The 
second affair is to be held at a date to be announced soon. 


DETROIT MAY HAVE ANOTHER CLUB. 


Detroit, Feb. 22.—Detroit is to have a new automobile club, if 
present plans materialize. The pioneer organization locally is the 
Detroit Automobile Club. During the Summer, there is always 
something doing at the Pine Lake clubhouse, thirty miles from 
Detroit, but in Winter everything lies dormant. 

The proposed organization will be built along broader lines, 
corresponding to similar ones in Buffalo, Cleveland, Rochester 
and elsewhere. Every automobile owner in Wayne county is 
eligible, and any motorist outside the county can become an 
associate member. Headquarters will be established in one of the 
downtown hotels, club rooms maintained, and the organization, 
which promises to enter the field with not less than 500 mem- 
bers, will take an active part in framing legislation for motorists 
and in the advancement of the good roads cause. 


ADDITIONS TO PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION. 


PittspurG, Feb. 22—Two new clubs have been added to the 
Pennsylvania Motor Federation within the past month. They are 
the Automobile Club of Du Bois, of which J. H. Fulford is secre- 
tary, and the Beaver Valley Motor Club, of Beaver Falls, whose 
secretary is J. A. Snyder. 
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LEGISLATORS WITH NARROW VISIONS. 


Strange things are sometimes said by worthy legislators 
in the Congress of these United States at Washington. 
How forcibly has this been impressed upon the public at 
large recently through the animated discussions as to 
whether or not the President-elect shall be allowed to 
ride in comfort in the tonneau of a big touring car or be 
made to use the old method of horse-drawn transport. 
Yet it is a fact that the advisability of allowing automo- 
biles to supersede horses in the White House stables was 
seriously questioned. That has been, at last, permitted, 
but still the subject of automobiles crops up, and still some 
of the members of that venerable body, the Senate, are 
prone to show either narrowness of vision or what little 
they know by telling all they know. 

The present session has been remarkable for the 
amount of time devoted to the discussions of automobile 
matters, and it has developed that the automobile has 
more friends than enemies under the great white dome. 
The last debate was an interesting one between Senators 
Tillman and Bailey, occurring when the salary for a Dis- 
trict of Columbia official, as a member of an “automobile 
board,” was discussed. Senator Tillman stated that he 
favored the automobile, but thought that the police should 
be made more strictly to enforce existing speed regula- 
tions. Imagine the answer from Senator Bailey: “I am 
frank to say that I do not believe there is progress in 


commercial or political conduct that substitutes factory 
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products for those of the farm. I protest against the goy- 
ernment still further accelerating this. * * * It is the in- 
tention of the President-elect to discard horses and 
substitute the automobile, and then everybody will waut to 
imitate the President, thus depriving the farmers of a 
valuable customer for one of the necessary products of 
the farm.” 

Senator Tillman's rebuttal was to the point, saying that 
his colleague’s position was untenable and that he was 
mistaken in his dread of the effect of automobiles on 
rural life, without taking into consideration that they are 
parts of the progress of the world in locomotion. 

If Senator Bailey fears that growth of the automobile 
industry will deaden that of raising horses, it is wondered 
what he said when gasoline engines were substituted for 
the old treadmill, or what in answer to the fact that the 
use of automobiles is taking more real money, in cash and 
bills, out into the country than any other step in the 
progress of the nation. 


%K RK * 
PRICE OF STEEL HAS SMALL BEARING. 


Taking into account the distribution of the several 
items which enter into the cost of automobiles it is to be 
noted that steel represents no more than one-tenth of the 
whole cost, providing the steel used is of the finest grade 
the market affords. On the face of it, a cut of even 20 
per cent. in the price of steel would only amount to 2 per 
cent. in the cost of a car; hence it is plain that the auto- 
mobile industry is only passably interested in the present 

“slash.” 

In a well-built automobile it is the labor that counts, 

and it is on the labor that the general expenses must be 


computed. In a general way the manner of fixing the 

cost involves items and mode of procedure as follows: 
(a) Labor, plus fixed charges.................+.- 54 per cent. 
(b) Material, plus cost of handling.............. 16 per cent. 
(c) Advertising, selling, delivering.............. 20 per cent. 
CED ee I IES Ede adalindescccccccciccs 10 per cent. 


In the item (c) is the profit to the “agency,” and in the 
item (b) is the cost of the accessories as usually fur- 
nished by outside makers, thus involving a separate profit. 

Even a cursory examination of the situation, taking 
into account the fact that the steel must be a small pro- 
portion of the total cost of a car, leads to a conclusion in 
which it will be impossible to see wherein a cut in steel 
can have any material, direct bearing upon the cost of 
automobiles, unless in the long run competition among the 
steel makers will result in an enhanced quality of the 
product, which, however, is a separate question. 

What the automobile industry wants is an increased 
mileage of “good roads.” There is the South to “tap”; 
the wide, wide West is crying to be opened up, and in 
our own East roads are much wanted. It will be many 
years before the question of the price of steel will have 
any substantial bearing upon the situation. In the mean- 
time one good road, say from Atlanta, Ga., to Washing- 
ton, D. C., would sell more cars than can be turned out 
in the plant of the greatest producer in the land at the 
present time in twelve months, under pressure such as 
would assure a “fat” lighting bill. Plainly, then, the auto- 
mobile industry is not acutely interested in the price of 
steel, nor is this to be construed as indicating that “rob- 
ber” prices should be paid for quality. In the meantime 


the agitation for good roads should go on because it is: 


the great main question. 





— 
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A WHITE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE. 


New York, Feb. 22.—Ever since it was learned that autos 
would be used by the coming Chief Executive of the nation and 
would supersede the equines in the White House—no longer 
siables, now to be a garage—there has been considerable competi- 
tion among the various manufacturers, and G. W. Bennett, East- 
ern manager of the White Company, is receiving the congratula- 
tions of his friends at his success in obtaining an order from 
President-elect Taft for a White car for his own use. The United 
States coat of arms is artistically painted on each of the doors, 
and the color choice is a little unusual, being a harmonious blend 
of subdued greens. The car has left the factory en route for 
Washington and will be delivered to the White House some time 
during the present week. Mr. Taft has been using the White 
cars in a number of cities he has visited. 

The White Company is considerably gratified at the further 
endorsement by the United States of the White car, as the East- 
ern branch has recently delivered a White limousine to Gen. J. 
Franklin Bell, chief of staff, and a Model “M,” seven-passenger 
\Vhite touring car to the War Department. 


ATLANTA WANTS ROAD FROM WASHINGTON. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 22.—A good highway, stretching in a gen- 
erally direct line of 700 miles, from Atlanta to Washington, D. C., 
kept up by the several counties in the various States through 
which the roads would pass, is now the subject of promotion on 
the part of the Good Roads Club of Georgia. The need of better 
roads is keenly felt throughout the South, and it is felt that if 
a good beginning is made that the work will rapidly progress. 

The idea is to get each county to round up, roll and ditch one 
of its existing roads from border to border, and as soon as pos- 
sible to chart, macadamize or otherwise permanently improve it. 
This action would give a through route from this city to the 
national capital, and the roads chosen in each county must be 
nearly in a direct line with the straight line between the two 
points. Several of the counties already have fine macadam roads, 
but it is probable that much of the distance would have the or- 
dinary dirt surface for some time rolled and scraped with the 
wood drag. 

The movement is backed by farmers and autoists alike, and 
with the co-operation of the organizations in the other States 
should meet with great success. ‘ 





E-M-F SELECTED AS GLIDDEN PATHFINDER. 


3UFFALO, Feb. 22.—Although the course for the 1909 tour of the 
American Automobile Association for the Glidden trophy has not 
as yet been publicly indicated, the first step toward definitely de- 
ciding just where the cars will be sent has been the selection of 
the E-M-F 30 as the official pathfinder for the route of the com- 
ing contest. Bids for this privilege were opened on February 16, 
and the Everitt-Metzger-Flanders Company was the highest bid- 
der, its offer being accepted by the Contest Board of the A. A. A., 
of which Frank B. Hower, of this city, is chairman. 

It is understood that Dai H. Lewis will be sent out earlier than 
usual this year because the western roads will permit it, but the 
probable route will not be announced for fear that hotelkeepers 
and others en route will be influencd to raise their rates. 





HOTCHKISS TACKLES HIS HARD JOB. 


Avpany, N. Y., Feb. 18.—William H. Hotchkiss to-day as- 
sumed his new duties as State superintendent of insurance, tak- 
ing the oath of office in the Secretary of State’s office. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is the well-known president of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, though it is among the possibilities that he 
may decide to relinquish that position because his new duties 
will call for most conscientious attention. 

Mr. Hotchkiss was elected to the A. A. A. presidency in De- 
cember last for the third time, and his administration has proven 
very successful. 
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A PIERCE-ARROW FOR WHITE HOUSE. 


Burra.o, Feb. 22.—Considerable self-congratulation has been 
indulged in, in this city, by leading business men during the past 
four days over the announcement that a Pierce-Arrow car will 
be included in the equipment of the White House garage, for 
the use of President-elect Taft and his family. A contract has 
just been signed by officials of the federal government and the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company by which a six-cylinder 48- 
horsepower suburban car will be delivered at Washington as 
soon as it can be finished. So far this is the only enclosed car 
which has been purchased for the use of the chief executive. 

The main color of the car will be royal blue, with the door 
panels a rich russet and a single narrow strip of the same color 
following the lines of the moulding. Emblazoned upon the doors 
will be a facsimile of the great seal of the United States. The 
interior of the machine will be upholstered with blue broadcloth, 
and the fittings will be in the same style as those used in all 
Pierce suburban cars. This is true also of the exterior finish- 
ings, and it is expected that within a few days the car will be | 
on its way to the White House for use at the inauguration. 


PACKARD FOREIGN TOURING PLANS. 


Paris, Feb. 20.—After a brief visit to headquarters at De- 
troit, Manager H. D. Wilson has just returned to Paris and 
taken up duties at the new Packard branch at 177 Boulevard 
Pereire. The new offices of the Packard European touring de- 
partment are centrally situated within two-minutes’ run of the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, the automobile avenue of Paris. 
Manager Wilson declares that arrangements have been made for 
carrying in stock all necessary parts of new and old models of 
Packard touring cars; thus any Packard part which may be 
required while touring in Europe can be forwarded within an 
hour of receipt of telegram. The call for parts is not great, 
the sales by no means sufficing to pay the expenses of the office. 
It is a great convenience to tourists, however, to be able to ob- 
tain spares for an American car in Europe, just as quickly as if 
the car had its home on this side of the Atlantic. 

A record number of tourists is expected this year, and the 
information department has been revised and brought up to 
date to meet the demands which will doubtless be made upon it. 





CARRIAGE CONCERN TURNS TO TRUCKS, 


York, Pa., Feb. 22.—Despite the fact that the York Carriage 
Company’s plant is running overtime on orders for carriages, the 
company recently closed a contract for a new building, which will 
be used exclusively for the manufacture of commercial vehicles. 
This will be 200 feet in length by 50 feet wide and two stories 
high, but provision will be made for more stories in the future. 
The building will be of brick and ready for occupancy the first 
of May. The members of the company are convinced of the 
growing demand for power vehicles, and, although the carriage 
works will be continued, the commercial end will be pushed to 
the limit. Experts have been busy for some time on the design, 
but the details have not been announced. At the start employ- 
ment will be given to over 100 men. 





TRYING TO REVIVE BROOKLANDS. 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 22.—The first race meeting at the Brook- 
lands track, which has just been announced, will be of interest to 
Americans because of the new track projected in Indiana,. the 
latter being more or less of a copy of the famous oval. 

The race meet announced will last two days and, coming as it 
does during Easter weék, the sixteen events carded are expected 
to draw well. In the list of events two innovations are noticed, 
namely, the abandonment of the standard classes and the limit 
placed upon the stroke of the motor in-three of the races. The 
latter will be watched very closely to see if it will have as much 
effect upon the industry as did last year’s Four Inch Race. 











EWARK, N. J., Feb. 24.—In the Essex Troop Armory, on 

Roseville Avenue, what answers as the automobile show of 
the State of New Jersey most successfully opened on Saturday 
night, had another bumper crowd on Washington’s Birthday and 
has now settled down to a substantial daily attendance containing 
interested and willing buyers of cars. 

It was George E. Reeve, president of the Newark Board of 
Trade, who “officially opened” the show in a very apropos speech, 
which pleasingly contained optimistic facts of the industry. 

There are on exhibition some 75 cars, represented by 30 dealers, 
the list comprising top-notchers and the most reasonably priced 
cars produced. One new face in metropolitan showing is the 
Oldsmobile, the Newark agent of which displays, among other 
models, the latest one listing at $1,200. 

The decorations are of a very pleasing but simple nature, con- 
sisting principally of bunting, covering the rafters and draping 


the balcony. In addition, a myriad of American flags, well scat- 
tered around, lent a patriotic air, as was very appropriate on 
Washington’s Birthday. The show spaces themselves are the 
acme of simplicity, gaudy and glittering trappings being con- 
spicuously absent. 

This show, one of the very best of the smaller local shows, is 
conducted by the New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club and 
the New Jersey Automobile Trade Association. The committee 
in charge consists of George W. Paddock, president, and W. H. 
Ellis, secretary for the dealers, and Paul E. Heller, president, and 
H. A. Bonnell for the club. The latter has direct charge of the 
exhibition as general manager, and considerable credit is due to 
him and his capable assistants for their able efforts, which re- 
sulted in the work being completed so that the exposition was not 
only finished, but also opened .on time, often unusual in the 
automobile show realm, and as pleasing as unusual. 

Although spoken of as the second annual exhibition, this 
actually is the third that has been held. The first of these, how- 
ever, was not an exclusive show, but simply a corner of a sports- 
man’s display given up to a few automobiles. It is well to men- 
tion right here that the tail wagged the dog, so to speak, in that 
this little corner attracted more attention than the rest of the ex- 
position. Since then the show has been a separate as well as an 
annual affair, held in a separate building. 








NEW JERSEY’S SHOW IS ATTRACTING THOUSANDS 
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Considerable attention is given to the medium-priced cars, thus 
reflecting the modern tendency. Although the few larger and con- 
sequently higher priced machines attract their quota of people, 
the smaller cars are in the majority as far as mere numbers are 
concerned. Of these, in turn, by far the greater number come ip 
the so-called “$1,500 class,” which would include all those listing 
at between $1,250 and $1,750. 

The steam division is monopolized, as usual, by the White 
Company, which has one of the most prominent spaces as well as 
one of the largest. Here three of the latest model steamers re. 
ceive much attention. 

The Ellis Motor Car Company, the Pierce-Arrow agents in 
Newark, have the only car enclosed by a railing. This is one of 
the smaller Pierce-Arrow sizes, with a natty runabout body. 

Motorcycles are not on view in any great quantity, owing to 
the smallness of the space available for them, but the few shown 





Broad, Roomy Aisles, Plenty of Space and Simple Decorations Characterize the Newark Automobile Show. 


win enough notice to more than make up for this. The growing 
popularity of this form of motive power, shown so plainly at 
other shows, is in evidence here, and each one of the few exhib- 
itors is surrounded by a small but enthusiastic crowd at all times. 

While the throng present at the opening was mostly a curious 
one, subsequently a great deal of serious business was done, so 
that all of the exhibitors express themselves as very well pleased 
with the amount of business being transacted, both on the open- 
ing night and thereafter. Many sales are being made, one peculiar 
fact about the first sale of the show being that it came at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, about three hours before the show actually 
opened. Thereafter sales followed steadily, and the demonstrat- 
ing cars outside were kept busy at all times. 

One feature of the show is the moving picture exhibit. 
Promptly at 10 o’clock the lights are turned out and an excellent 
series of pictures shown, including the Vanderbilt Cup, Savannah 
Grand Prize and other famous races. 

The attendance has been excellent thus far, and, aided by special 
night programs on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the show 
bids fair to make a record that future shows may try for. 

Several very important meetings are scheduled for the Thurs- 
day “club” night, when legislative and other important matters 
will be discussed by representatives of the Associated Automobile 
Clubs of New Jersey. 
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mpany, East Orange, N. J., which is now 
ickey, who has successfully continued the 
usband was killed over a year ago in an 
Mrs. Rickey is thoroughly competent me- 


RICKEY 


” chanically, and she has effected the sale of many Marmon cars 

. in Newark and the surrounding country. 

* Herewith is the list of car exhibitors: 

in Acme—Cordner, Flinn & Toppin, 76th street and B’way, New York. 
Brush—Brush-McLaren Motor Co., 47 William street, Newark. 

1g Cadillac—Motor Car Co. of N. J., 291 Halsey street, Newark. 
Chalmers- Detroit—Paddock-Zusi Motor Car Co., 215 Clinton avenue, 

te Newar 

as Crawford—Mitchell Automobile Co., 282 Halsey street, Newark. 


E. M. F. (30)—H. J. Koehler Sporting Goods Co., 845 Broad street, 
e- Newark. 


Ford—Essex Auto Co., Inc., 518 Broad street, Newark. 

Fiat—Fiat Automobile Co., F. L. Apgar, Manager, Newark. 

Grout—P. H. Johnston, 9-11 Hill street, Newark, 

of lsotta-Fraschini—J. M. Quinby & Co., 21-39 Division street, Newark. 
Jackson—Essex Auto Co., Inc., 518 Broad street, Newark. . 

to Kissel-Kar—Weldon & Bauer Co., 200-202 Halsey street, Newark. 


Locomobile—The Green Motor Car Co., 90 Washington street, 
Newark. 


Marmon—Rickey Machine Co., 92 Eaton place, East Orange. 

Maxwell—J. W. Mason, 350-352 Halsey street, Newark. 

Middileby—Middleby Auto Co. of N. J., 457 Washington street, 
Newark. 


Mitchell—Martin Auto Co., 284 Halsey street, Newark. 
National—Weldon & Bauer Co., 200-202 Halsey street, Newark. 


Oldsmobile—Oldsmobile Co. of New York, 88 Washington street, 
Newark. 


Overland—Overland Motor Car Co. of N. J., 16 Railroad place, 
East Orange. 


Peerless—Carl H. Page & Co., 237 Halsey street, Newark. 
Pennsylvania—J. M. Quinby & Co., 21-39 Division street, Newark. 


Pierce-Arrow—Ellis Motor Car Co., 124-126 Washington street, 
Newark. 


Premier—O’Neil Motor Car Co., 55 Bank street, Newark. 
Rambler—Rambler Automobile Co. of New Jersey, Newark. 
Regal—P. H. Johnston, 9-11 Hill street, Newark. 
Reo—O’Neil Motor Car Co., 55 Bank street, Newark. 


Stevens-Duryea—A. G. Spalding & Bros., 29 West 42d street, 
New York. 


Stoddard-Dayton—Atlantic M. C. Co. of N. J., 228-230 Halsey 
street, Newark. 


White Steamer—-The White Co., 494 Main street, East Orange. 





NEW YORK CARNIVAL PLANS MATURING. 


Marked progress in the plans for the annual automobile carni- 
val of the New York Automobile Trade Association, has been 
the result of active work during the past week of the committee 
in charge and the liberal support of the trade, financially as well 
as otherwise, has been secured. There was less of the pre- 
liminary work to be done this year because the ideas are 
generally understood and appreciated. Subscriptions to the fund 

ing for covering expenses have been in order and a number have 
a been received, enough to show that the tradesmen are going to 
1ib- stand back of the committee. Further meetings of the com- 
nes. mittee will be held at short intervals until the festive week 
ous arrives, when all subjects of importance will be considered, to 
, $0 insure readiness at the proper time. Ellis Gives the Honor Place to Pierce Runabout. 


- The increase of registration of automobiles at Albany after the 
sae festivities of last Spring has been considered as a conclusive 
| proof of the value of such an event to stimulate interest not 
only in the city but also in the surrounding country and the 
consequent sale of cars. This is shown by figures secured from 
Albany, where previous to the 1908 carnival there had been a 
an large decrease in the number of autos registered each month 
ibit. , . 

over that of the same months in 1907. After the carnival the in- 





ally 
rat- 





lent : , ‘ 
pe crease is shown in figures which have spoken for themselves. 
Month. 1907. 1908. Increase or Decrease. 
CL eee eer ere ere * 547 497 50 decrease 
cial on I 501 396 105 decrease 
Cl Mage. pes Nectarevinest 1,138 992 146 decrease 
how APPEL op cccccccvesccces 2,147 1,785 362 decrease 
MAY ocvcccevcscesetons 2,160 2,102 58 decrease 
JUNG 40'sg00 dou se éus vance 1,963 2,398 435 increase 
" July | cavern seis gs oe 00nsy 1,662 1,868 206 increase 
u AUBZUSE ccciccesescesces 1,176 1,400 224 increase 
ters September ............ 907 1,313 406 increase 
: OctOMER: selec sdewsc lice. 799 1,118 319 increase 
»bile NOVOMRGE 2...0000050. 600 761 161 increase 


DOGRNEE cbs sciveakes 367 783 415 increase Representative Trio: Peerless, Locomobile, and Maxwell. 
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What a Famous Sculptor Conceived to Represent “‘The Spirit of Motoring.” 


February 25, 1909. 





This artistic effort, at the entrance to the Detroit Automobile Show, was set against a black background, and brilliantly illuminated. 
It is a work of art by Sculptor Wagner, and attracted so much attention that it is to be modeled in wax by the artist, and reproduced in 
gold by the Detroit newspapers and offered as a trophy for reliability contests. 


FROM WHICH CAME “THE SPIRIT OF MOTORING” 


By E. LE ROY PELLETIER. 


ETROIT, Feb. 20.—When'Sculptor Wagner, at the sugges- 
D tion of the writer, essayed to model a group to typify “The 
Spirit of Motoring” he had little else on which to base a concep- 
tion than the bare title. It was but natural therefore that the 
artist should fall into the common error of believing that the 
racing river—the sporting side of motoring—was typical of the 
industry. So, in his first miniature clay model the central figure 
was a racing chauffeur—low browed—the type of fellow who as 
a factory tester exhibits certain “dare devil” qualities, and as a 
consequence is given a chance at a race of greater or less im- 
portance. The kind of man who risks his life—because it is the 
only thing worth while he has to risk. It is his one chance to 
rise from the obscurity to which, save for accident, he is destined. 
If he wins he will be famous—fleeting though the fame may be. 
If he loses—well, he is still a $3-a-day mechanic. 

It wasn’t Wagner’s fault entirely that he had accepted this 
type of person as the personification of motoring. Every artist 
who has furnished figures for automobile shows has made the 
same mistake. I had given Wagner but a faint idea of what 
was in my own mind—and that idea was very faint in itself 
Besides, an artist of Wagner's reputation and standing could 
hardly be expected to take so brief an event as a one-week 
automobile show very seriously. I felt sure the assignment was 
more or less of a joke to him. 

But, artist like, he was visibly hurt and indignant when, on 
seeing his first model, I exclaimed, “Oh, no—no—that won’t do 
at all.” Then seeing I had been too brash, I continued in a milder 
tone, “It wasn’t a racing driver I had in mind; not a figure 
steering a car, but one who is directing the destinies of an 
industry.” 

“Industry ?” exclaimed Wagner. “Why, then, the idea of speed ?” 

“Because the atitomobile industry is the highest speed industry, 
the most spectacular commercial proposition the world has ever 
seen. Fortunes are made in a year—or lost as quickly. The 
failures are due to incompetence, but the successes are not acci- 
dental. Let this group represent something more serious; some- 
thing of vastly greater consequence than all the dare devil drivers 
in the world.” 

Wagner had already modeled various types of drivers—all 
excellent. Supportirg the upper basin of the fountain were heads 
typical of the foreign drivers, who, seated round a table, four or 
five of them together, the night before a race, each wagers with 





the others that he will be killed on the following day. The wagers 
constitute a pot which, in the event of one of the party being 
killed, will go to his widow or family. On the bases of the 
columns he had given us another type of driver—the type whose 
skill consists of a certain negative appreciation of the dangers 
he risks—who has a meteoric career of a season and ends a heap 
of broken bones in a hospital—or just ends. 

“Detroit is the center of the world’of motordom,” I continued. 
It became so, not by chance, but because there happened to be 
here certain men of wonderful manufacturing and commercial 
ability—men who could drive a business at a terrific speed, 
keeping always just ahead of a demand that was mushroom like 
in growth, yet never dare devil, never for a moment reckless or 
taking undue chances, though to the uninitiated wayfarer it 
might appear so. Our character has a firm grip on_the wheel; 
on his brow sets intelligence; his eye is so clear that it sees 
farther into the future than most, and he is ready for anything 
that may appear in the road beyond the next blind turn. It may 
be a strike in the factory; or a financial panic such as a year ago 
cancelled thousands of orders. Overworking his capital to ex- 
pand his young business, he yet must convince his bankers that 
he is steering a safe course. He must have speed, else would he 
soon be outstripped by his competitors in their chariots racing for 
fortune. But he drives not so much with daring as determina- 
tion; steers not so much with his hands as with his head. The 
type of character I have in mind is ii 

“Enough! I have it—I have it!” exclaimed the artist as one 
inspired. Grasping the miniature model he had formed, he 
dashed it into the mass of moist clay at his feet and feverishly 
began to model, as a child makes mud pies, another, the original 
of the group which’ has been so much admired during the week. 

From that moment Wagner worked, not for his stipend, but 
for the love of the work. He is a true artist and he had an 
inspiration. It is from such material masterpieces are made. 
And it is not too much to say that this is a masterpiece. Des- 
tined originally for a brief life of six days, the group has created 
so much comment and been so highly commended by eminent 
authorities that the Publishers’ Association of Detroit has decreed 
that it shall not perish with the show, but that Wagner shall 
reproduce it in miniature in the form of a gold trophy to be 
presented to the Detroit Auto Dealers’ Association for theif 
next reliability contest. 
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CONNECTICUT’S SHOW HELD IN HARTFORD 


\RTFORD, Conn., Feb. 22.—Housed in the Armory of the 

First Company of the Governor’s Foot Guard, with more 
brilliant and lavish decorations than ever before as a setting, 
strings of electric lights that throw a pleasing glow over the 
great hall, an electric fountain which spurts tiny jets of per- 
fumed water into the air, and with all arrangements so completed 
that it was a perfected exhibition when it was ready to open, the 
second annual automobile show of the Hartford Automobile 
Dealers’ Association was begun here on last Saturday evening, 
with twenty-three makes of automobiles, represented by thirteen 
different exhibitors. 

When at 8 o’clock on that evening the doors were thrown 
wide, there had already gathered a large crowd, and when the 
interior was seen it was the general opinion that the promise of 
the show committee, F. W. Dart, S. A. Miner and E. G. Biddle, 
that it would give an event of which Hartford might be proud, 
had been lived up to, and this city feels that it has an attraction 
worthy of a metropolis. 

The showing of cars is excellent and, considering the available 
space, very good use has been made of it. In fact, the same cars 
could be well displayed in a hall three times as large. Some cf 
the best cars of the country are here gathered and the exhibition 
is representative. A few newcomers make their initial bow to 
the public and all, save for two or three, are shown on the 
grcund floor and the stage. A large aisle runs through the 
center of the hall. To the right on entering is the exhibit of 
the Miner Garage Company, with the Pierce-Arrow, Knox and 
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The Display of the Hartford Automobile Dealers’ Association Had an Effective Setting in the Foot Guard Armory. 


Buick. The Knox is shown in two models, a red runabout and 
a silver gray touring car. The Pierce is also well displayed. 
On the opposite side of the aisle is the Mitchell exhibit, with 
the battered winner of the Hartford to Pittsfield endurance run 
of a few weeks ago. A runabout and two touring models are 
displayed. In the basement is another car of the same make 
fitted with a *bus body for the Allyn House. The Thomas Flyer 
rubs elbows with the Mitchell and is present in several natty 
models in fours and sixes. A feature of the Thomas contingent 
is the six-seventy model, the largest in the show. The Thomas, 
Oldsmobile, Waverly electric, E-M-F and White steamer are 
shown by the Palace Auto Station Company. 

Across the aisle the Packard 30 is shown in touring, landaulet 
and runabout types, natty and trim and much admired. Brown, 
Thomson & Company display the Packards as well as the Cad- 
illacs and Stevens-Duryea. The Cadillac 30 polished chassis is a 
great drawing card. The Stevens models of fours and sixes are 
shown to good advantage. The Packard, Stevens and Cadillac 
exhibit is one of the most comprehensive of the show. Opposite 
the dark blue Packard 30 runabout is the low-hung American 
road in its glistening coat of white paint. This is the first appear- 
ance of the American, shown with the Maxwell and Stoddard- 
Dayton by R. D. & C. O. Britton. The Maxwell is shown in the 
$500 models as well as larger powers, and the setting is very 
effective. The Stoddard-Dayton looks classy, and the crowd 
looks it over thoroughly. On the elevated stage the Ford is 
shown in two models. 
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At the other end of the stage are shown two Overland run- 
abouts. The Overland is popular in this city, and the local repre- 
sentative has sold many. To the right of the main entrance, in a 
side room by itself, is the Rambler exhibit. Two models are 
shown, and the Rambler in its short stay has become known as 
the car with the spare wheel. C. P. Rockwell and W. J. Wall, of 
the Boston branch, are at the show. The Rambler is not at 
present represented in this city. To the left of the entrance, ad- 
joining the Mitchell space, is that of the two-cycle Elmore, a car 
which is becoming more favorably known each season here. 
Three models are shown, including a landaulet. In a room off the 
main hall the Franklin is shown in three models, the sole air- 
cooler here and a make that has many admirers. In the basement 
the Stanley steamer runabout is shown by W. J. Hickmott, Jr. 
This and the White are the only steam models shown. There are 
many steam enthusiasts in this city at this time, and naturally 
they look to cars of this class when they enter the hall. The 
White is shown in a touring model painted a dark red, with a 
big, roomy body. The Jackson is shown in two models by A. E. 
Lazarro, for the first time in this locality. 

A new car of local manufacture, the McCue-Hartford, is shown 
in a runabout model, and it looks to be a proposition that would 
have to be reckoned with on the road. The Jewel, another new- 
comer, is shown by J. A. Wood in two models, Stanhopes. The 
Simplex and Palmer and Singer were to have been shown by T. 
Dudley Riggs, but unfortunately Mr. Riggs could not secure his 
cars in time for the exhibition. The Atlas was to have been 
shown, but was unable to get cars through in time. 

The show will continue until next Saturday evening. On 


‘ 
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Thursday evening the Dealers’ Association will hold a banquet at 
the Allyn House at which Governor Lilley and Mayor Hooker are 
expected to be present. This is the list of exhibitors: 


Palace Automobile Station Company, Thomas Flyer, Oldsmobile, 

E.-M.-F., White Steamer and Waverly Electric. 

Miner Garage Company, Pierce Arrow, Knox and Buick. 

R. D. & C. O. Britton, American Roadster, Maxwell and Stod- 
dard-Dayton. 

Brown, Thomas & Co., Packard, Stevens-Duryea, Cadillac. 

Capitol City Auto Company, Mitchell. 

Dunbar & Mansir, Elmore. 

Elmer Automobile Company, Ford. 

W. J. Hickmott, Jr., Stanley Steamer. 

Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, Boston, Rambler. 

McCue Company, McCue-Hartford. 

A. W. Peard, Overland. 

J. A. Wood, Jewel. 

A. E. Lazarro, Jackson. 


48tna Life Insurance Company, liability insurance. 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, liability insurance. 

Alling Rubber Company, tires, tubes, etc. 

Fairbanks Company, marine motors. 

A. L. Foster & Company, motoring apparel. 

The G. W. Fuller Company, trunks, bags and trunk racks. 
Hartford Auto Parts Company, auto parts. 

Hartford Mill Supply Company, supplies. 

Hartford Times. 

George S. Maslen, Indian motorcycles. 

Perfection Wrench Company, wrenches. 

James Pullar & Company, motor-car metal and wood bodies. 
Post & Lester Company, tires, tubes and accessories. 

Tracey, Robinson & Williams Company, marine motor supplies. 
Smith, Worthington Company, motoring accessories. 


BUFFALO SHOW WILL BE ELECTRICALLY BRILLIANT 





UFFALO, Feb. 22.—Buffalo’s automobile show, which will 
open March 2 and continue for a week, promises to eclipse 
anything of the kind ever attempted before in this city. It will 
be the first show given exclusively under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo and may be the last so conducted, 
since W. C. Jaynes, president of the local trade association, has 
hired Convention Hall for another year with the avowed object 
of holding next year’s show under the auspices of the associa- 
tion. And since it is admitted that there is not room for two 
shows, the Automobile Club knows that there will be opposition 
to its conducting the t910 exhibition. 

The determination to make the coming one excel everything 
before, and worthy of the largest club of resident members of 
the A. A. A., has stimulated the management to produce results. 
The decorations are the most elaborate ever attempted in the 
city, scarlet and gold being the dominant colors. The hall will 
be illuminated with 5,000 incandescent lamps in the ceiling, 
divided into twelve squares. Lack of space will limit the show 
to about one-third of the exhibitors who applied. 


The list of exhibitors numbers 40 and includes the following: 
Centaur Motor Company, Austin Lyman Company, Fargo 
Electric Carriage Company, Meyer’s Carriage & Wagon Com- 
pany, Brunn & Company, The George N. Pierce Company, John 
W. Frey, Kane Motor Supply Company, Louis Emgel, Jr., 
Ralph E. Brown Motor Car Company, Brunn Carriage Manu- 
facturing Company, W. R. Densmore, J. A. Cramer, F. G. Crone, 
C. H. Bicalky, Knoll & Tuereon, C. E. Miller, Theo. P. Mein- 
hard, F. Z. Phelps, E. H. McCormack & Sons, Harry P. Brain- 
ard, American Motor Truck Company, Leo Wertheimer, Pop- 
penberg Motor Car Company, E. E. Denniston & Company, Max- 
well-Briscoe Buffalo Company, Frank C. Garvin, Dixon Bros., 
Iroquois Rubber Company, E. R. Thomas Motor Company, Buick 
Motor Company, Mason B. Hatch, Buffalo Automobile Garage, 
Buffalo Automobile Exchange; Babcock Electric Carriage Com- 


pany, Co-Operative Motor Car Company, National Welding & 


Manufacturing Company, Jaynes Auto Supply Company, Class: 


Journal Company, H. D. Taylor & Company, W. F. Polson. 


SYRACUSE PLANS AN AUTO SHOW IN MARCH 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Preparation for an automobile 
show to be held during the last week in March, probably 
under the active guidance of Dai Lewis, of Buffalo, is the result 
of the formation in this city last week of the Syracuse Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association and a number of meetings which 
have been held to consider matters of local importance. 
Opening on Wednesday, March 24, and continuing until Sat- 
urday evening, in the State Armory, with space available for all 
local dealers and any others in the western part of the State, 
is the plan which has been decided upon. Mr. Lewis has been 
invited to come to Syracuse to.take charge of the arrangements 
after he has finished with the Buffalo affair. 


The trade association has been formed to hold several annual 
automobile events—the show, a hill climb, an endurance run, 
and some races on the Fair Grounds track, in addition to giving 
an organization which will endeavor to aid auto affairs in all 
lines of activity. The officers as elected are: President, C. 
Arthur Benjamin; vice-president, H. D. Van Brunt; secretary, 
M. W. Kerr; treasurer, H. L. Conde, and C. H. Norris to act 
as a fifth member in forming an executive committee. 

The charter members are: M. W. Kerr, Buick; C. A. Benja- 
min, Packard and E-M-F; H. D. Van Brunt, Oldsmobile; Gen- 
esee Motor Car Company; Taxicab Garage Company; Amos- 
Pierce Company; Leon Coude, Brush; and George Wilcox, Mora. 
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CLEVELAND’S SHOW IS A RIOT OF COLOR 


C LEVELAND, Feb. 22.—The 1909 automobile season opened 

in this city to-night, when the seventh annual show made 
its bow to the citizens of Northern Ohio. Yet one building being 
unable to hold all the machines, the Locomobile, Babcock electric 
and Regal representatives are giving an overflow show in the 
Hollenden Hotel, while the Mora, Reo, Premier and Overland 
people are holding private shows in their own salesrooms. 

The Central Armory, where the show is being held, is dressed 
in a manner never before attempted. A riot of color greets the 
eye, for the general effect is that of an Italian garden, with thou- 
sands of flowers twined here, there and everywhere. Bowers of 
roses, illuminated with colored incandescents, are on every side, 
with a faint aroma of natural flowers scenting the air. At each 
end of the huge building is an electric fountain, where water 
plays over hundreds of lights, constantly changing their color. A 
huge searchlight flashes fofth from each corner of the building, 
shifting back and forth, picking out brilliant dashes of color. The 
effect produced is something unrivalled in automobile shows in 
this country. Whether it is not too elaborate is another question, 
but at any rate the decorations have caused so much stir locally 
that the attendance bids fair to exceed that of any previous year 
by many thousands for the week. A few of the exhibitors claim 
that the attention of the crowd will be paid principally to the 
beauty of the show and not to the machines. 

Cleveland is one of the best retail fields in the country, and 
local tradesmen are hustling for business this year as never be- 
fore. Many purchasers have held off giving their final order until 
the show, while many buyers from nearby towns come into the 
city with the agents to make final decisions. Considerable busi- 
ness in the moderate-priced car class is done by the State repre- 
sentatives, so that the Cleveland show is something more than a 
mere local exhibition. 

There are many new cars in the local field this year, the in- 
crease being more than usual. Among others, the Babcock elec- 
tric, Locomobile, Pierce-Arrow, Woods, Waverly and Detroit 
electrics, the Regal, Pope-Toledo, American Simplex, Midland, 
E-M-F and Cameron made their formal début this week, while 
it is expected that one or two other agencies will be placed during 


show week. One of the features of the show is the large number 
of electrics shown. Not all could secure space at the show proper, 
so private exhibitions are very common. Cleveland ranks as the 
leading city in the country for electrics, and it is not surprising to 
see a great influx of these graceful cars. There are now eight 
makes sold here, namely, the Baker, Rauch & Lang, Broc, Colum- 
bus, Babcock, Woods, Waverly and Detroit. The first three are 
manufactured in this city. All except the Woods and Babcock are 
being exhibited at the show, the others in their own salesrooms. 
The following is the list of the exhibitors: 


The Auto Shop CoO...cccccccccese Thomas and Selden. 
Re ry rer ee Buick. 

Barger Automobile Co........... Cadillac. 

Broc Carriage & Wagon Co..... Broce electric. 
Cameron Amt COsercsscscccccves Cameron. 
Commnensiel (ee 0. . ccnencesencan Pope-Toledo. 
Chisholm & Phillips Auto. Co....Stevens-Duryea. 
Crawford Motor Co............++. Jackson. 

Detroit Electric Co............se+ Detroit electric 
Elmore Motor Car Co............ Elmore and Waverley electric. 
WON BIOGe Giiiaiviidce va'dvicc dy on vite For 

Gaeth Automobile Co Gaeth. 





eee AON ch Khon icbeced Cartercar and Plymouth. 

Lucas & Christenson itchell. 

Jewel Motor Car Co ewel. 

DEE 2h, Ons «0 came cde upins-e Stoddard-Dayton and Brush. 

Maxvetl- Briscoe Motor Co....... Maxwell. 

Gldaempbihe COes piivcice odescccccccces Oldsmobile. 

Peerless Motor Car Co.......... Peerless. 

Pullman Motor Car Co........... Pullman. 

Price Bros. Carriage Co......... Baker electric. 

Reese Motor Car Co...........+6. nom, Corbin, and Columbus elee- 
ric. 

Rambler Automobile Co.......... Rambler. 

Rauch & Lang Carriage Co....... Rauch & Lang electric. 

Standard Automobile Co........ Packard and Franklin. 

Studebaker Automobile Co........ Studebaker and E-M-F. 

Charles B. Shanks Co............ Chalmers-Detroit and Stearns. 

Winton Motor Car Co............ Winton 

Wingle Motor Car Co........... American Simplex and Midland. 

of es” Se erry pre 4 White. 


In the local retail trade a number of new agencies have been 
placed. The Western Reserve Motor Car Company was organ- 
ized to handle the Pierce-Arrow, Knox and Woods electric. The 
Elmore Motor Car Company has taken the Waverly electric 
agency; Stahl, Hoffman & Company that of the Locomobile; the 
Commercial Motor Car Company to sell Pope-Toledo, and the 
Wingle Motor Car Company to sell the American Simplex and 
the Midland. 


BIG FRENCH MAKERS WILL OPPOSE ANNUAL SHOW 





ARIS, Feb. 20.—French constructors, or at any rate, the élite 
of them, are opposed to an annual automobile exhibition. 
The Automobile Club, the small constructors, tire makers, acces- 
sory manufacturers and dealers are in favor of continuing the 
show in the Grand Palais. Hence, if not exactly a war, at any 
rate a state of dispute.“ With the object of strengthening their 
position, the anti-show men recently visited London to attempt to 
convince John Bull that his Olympia show was a vain thing and 
should either be abolished altogether or held on every other 
year, alternating with the necessary evil in Paris. But automobile 
John Bull has an idea that if the Paris Salon were abolished 
London would become the motor mart of Europe, and while he 
sympathized with the Frenchman, he gave him no hope whatever 
that his show would be closed down. 

In face of this set-back the French constructors conferred and 
came to the decision that not only would they still oppose the 
Paris Salon, but they would band themselves into an association 
Sacred to big, anti-show constructors, where it would be impos- 
sible for the tire potentates and host of accessory men to outvote 
them. 

The situation at present is, therefore, that 60 per cent. of the 
French constructors, comprising all the large world-famed firms, 
are opposed to sending any of their products to the Grand Palais; 
the club, backed up by small makers and accessory interests, is 
determined to continue a display that has always been a source of 


profit. The club will go ahead with its show, which will doubtless 
be held at the end of November and the beginning of December, 
in the Grand Palais. Deprived of the big constructors, they will 
admit aeroplane and dirigible balloon manufacturers, motor 
boats, commercial vehicles, cycles and all accessories. 

A mixed show of this nature can be made a success, though of 
course it will have nothing of the éclat of some previous exhibi- 
tions. The aeroplane section alone is sufficiently powerful to fill 
nearly one-half the hall, and the rest of the space will be none 
too large for the automobiles, accessories, etc., which will ask 
admittance. Probably, in view of the determination of the club 
to hold the Salon despite the opposition of the big makers, these 
latter will be obliged to climb down and ask to be taken in also. 
It is practically certain that a certain number of them will break 
away if the show is persisted in, for the bond under which they 
have placed themselves is not one that is likely to be upheld 
by law. 

It is interesting to note that the anti-show group is also the 
anti-racing party; but, while the big manufacturers monopolize 
the Racing Board, they only form a fraction of the club com- 
mittee dealing with the Salon, and are also in a minority on the 
Manufacturers’ Association, which unites with the club for the 
holding of the show. This explains why, after killing the Grand 
Prix with the utmost ease, it is somewhat difficult to stifle the 
annual Salon. 











1) ENVER, Feb. 22.—In the great Auditorium, large enough 

to hold the biggest conventions and giving space for over 
150 automobiles, for three days of last week, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Denver’s annual automobile show was held 
under the most auspicious circumstances, both from viewpoints 
of attendance and the general interest worked up through the 
city and surrounding country by it. This year marked the 
entrance of the Denver Motor Club into the field as a promoter 
of an automobile exhibition, and those who participated by hav- 
ing exhibits or by attending gave voice to opinion that the event 
was surely a great success. 

Of the 56 exhibitors, 27 were dealers in automobiles, while 
the remaining ones handled accessories or special exhibits. One 
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DENVER HAD A BIG SHOW SUCCESS 
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and Frayer-Miller, and at the right the Moon and Rauch & Lang 
Electric. 

Proceeding to the center aisle, on the left was the Cadillac 
and opposite it the Fritchle electric, then the Ford, the Packard, 
the Maxwell, Buick and others. The whole floor was divided 
into two sizes of spaces, a large and a small, the large ones being 
taken to show the Mitchell, Rambler, Stevens-Duryea, Pierce, 
Chalmers-Detroit, Jackson, Matheson, Stoddard-Dayton, Cadil- 
lac, Studebaker and E-M-F, and the Thomas, Oldsmobile and 
Columbus electric. Smaller spaces were occupied by the Velie, 
Welch, Colburn, Maxwell, Apperson, Packard, Buick, Overland, 
Baker, Ford and Fritchle representatives. 

The Studebaker Company was the only one showing a com- 
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Denver’s Great Auditorium Supplied a Commodious Building for the Motor Club’s First Show. 


hundred and fifty cars were on the floor and represented 39 
different makes. Fifteen thousand square feet of floor space 
was available for use in the main section, and a hallway, ex- 
tending around the entire building, and 15 feet wide, gave addi- 
tional room, not only for exhibitors, but also for a wide aisle. 

A beautiful decorative scheme was worked out by Denver 
artists, so that the whole building was transformed into a bower 
of novel and striking nature, forming a gorgeous setting for 
the big and little cars and making a contrast between the beau- 
tiful colors more pronounced. A prominent band gave concerts 
in the afternoons and evenings, with soloists to lend additional 
interest. 

On entering the big hall the passageways took the visitors 
first through the boxes, where were accessory exhibits, and then 
out into the main hall itself. At the right of the entrance were 
the models of the new Reo cars, both single and double cylin- 
ders, fitted with runabout and touring bodies, and on the left 
was the space containing the Oakland and the Kissel Kar. In 
the same tier, at the right and beyond the Reo, were the Dorris 


In an annex there were shown the White, Mid- 
land, Speedwell, Sterling, Model and Victor. A number of 
motorcycles were shown by local dealers, while among the ac- 
cessories shown were articles for every conceivable want of an 
autoist. 

Social events marked the week of the show, banquets and 
smokers being held by club members, some of which were 
hboosicr meetings for the show. These made the affair almos 
a social and society event and added greatly to the success 
attendant upon it. 

The Denver Aero Club prepared a special exhibit, the huge 
tube for the Cage aeroplane being completed in time to have it 
suspended from the dome of the Auditorium, overhanging the 
main floor, so that it was seen from all parts of the house. On 
Thursday evening, the final session of the show, an airship flight 
was made by George Uber, a Denver engineer, with an airship 
of his own invention. Denver claims the distinction of having 
the largest number of automobiles in proportion to its popula- 
tion of all the cities of the country. 


mercial vehicle. 
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OLLOWING a custom in the best regulated households, 
coupled with the opening of a number of new buildings and 
the vacating of others, spring house cleaning along the metropoli- 
tan automobile row this year has accounted for a number of 
changes in location, in equipment and in general appearances. 
There has been a tendency toward moving uptown along Broad- 
way or of taking up quarters on intersecting streets just off the 
main thoroughfare, and as it is still early in the extensive selling 
season it is to be expected that still more alterations in the row 
will happen later. 

An important cause of a number of removals has been the 
opening of a large, splendidly planned building erected just for 
the automobile business on the block extending from Sixty- 
fourth to Sixty-fifth Streets, on Broadway, with all manner of 
conveniences for the successful handling of the trade, and as soon 
as it was opened a number of concerns took up space there. This 
at the same time emptied a number of other places lower down 
the row and other concerns moved in to fill the vacancies. 

Still another building was opened at Sixty-eighth and Broad- 
way and was promptly occupied by automobile agencies and the 
general trade. Both these new buildings are suitable for the use 
to which they have been put, especially the large one lower down 
the row. It was so built that there are entrances for cars on 
both of the numbered streets, and a runway extends through at 
the rear of the offices and show rooms, with large sliding door 
entrances to them. Two big elevators carry the machines to 
upper floors, where practically the same plan has been carried out 
of having the various sales rooms connected by a wide hallway. 
Passenger elevators are in the front of the building for use in 
reaching the upper floors. 

One of the first concerns to take rooms in this structure was 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Company, under the direction of Col. K. C. 
Pardee, which took the two large quarters on the first floor at the 
upper corner, so that there is room for offices, plenty for show 
space and a large room for storing new cars for delivery or for 
use as a garage for the demonstrating cars of the company. Col. 
Pardee has already mowed in from his former location on West 
Fifty-ninth, near Columbus Circle. The official numbers of the 
Maxwell branch are 1930 and 1932 Broadway, arid as yet no one 
has engaged the vacated building. When the importers of the 
C. G. V., in short for Charron, Girardot et Voigt, moved into 
the building, taking office rooms on the first floor at the Sixty- 
fourth Street side, and with nearly the whole fifth floor for show, 
garage and storage purposes, they vacated their former offices 
between Sixtieth and Sixty-first, and the Morgan & Wright 
branch took that. The C. G. V. cars are for a time being shown 
in the corner room of the first floor, but this is only temporary. 

Under the management of George Jordan, the Cameron Car 
Company’s branch was opened at No. 1928, just above the en- 
trance to the passenger elevator hallway and next to the Maxwell 
branch, in a large, rectangular-shaped room. On the other, lower, 
side of the elevators the Atlas branch took a position, under the 
management of L. F. Johnson, having moved :from No. 1876 
Broadway, and now having headquarters similar to those of the 
Cameron. Both are well and favorably located. 


Since the Grand Central Palace show the National cars have 
been represented in this city by a direct factory branch, with 
W. C. Toertner as manager, and headquarters were taken at Nw. 
1922, near the Sixty-fourth Street side of the new structure. A 
number of the newest models of this Indianapolis concern are in 
the show rooms. On one of the upper floors the Allen Auto 
Specialty Company is located, completing the list of the present 
occupants of the building, but it is well understood that as there 
is considerable room still available a number of the tradesmen 
are looking at space both on the ground and upper floors. The 
site is good, and the vacancies will be rapidly filled. 

Further up the row, at Sixty-eighth, Harry S. Houpt is about 
to open his show room and offices for the sale of the Herreshoff, 
and later the Houpt cars, but pending alterations the cars are 
being shown in the Hotel Marie Antoinette and the offices are 
divided between Mr. Houpt’s headquarters for the sale of Thomas 
cars and the new office space. With him in this building are the 
recently opened factory branch of the Speedwell Motor Car Com- 
pany, with John Tugby as manager, and the selling branch for 
Dow tire tubes. 

Previous to the move of the C. G. V. Import Company and the 
subsequent transfer of the Morgan & Wright tire makers’ branch 
to the former C. G. V. place of business at 1849 Broadway, these 
tires had been represented in a building a few doors off Broad- 
way, on Forty-seventh street, but the necessity for more space 
required that a change be made and the branch was moved fur- 
ther uptown. 

Of distinct importance will be the change soen to be made by 
the Lozier Motor Company, which, although it moves but a block, 
will have a building of its own and nearly four or five times as 
much space as it now occupies. At present it is located at the 
corner of Fifty-fifth Street and Broadway, in a building which is 
large, but so subdivided that the Lozier interests get but a small 
portion of it. There are four floors and a basement, but the area 
of each is not sufficient to make a large whole. When the Rainier 
Company gave up its building one square above, at Fifty-sixth, 
the Lozier Company took it. The five floors and basement are so 
much larger in size that the firm will have plenty of space, for it 
is more than a factory branch or a selling agency, for it is really 
the general office and head of the factory and its extended 
interests. 

The general offices of the Lozier Company, with its factory at 
Plattsburg, will have the entire third floor of the new building, 
with private offices for the members of the firm and space for the 
selling and clerical forces. The first and second floors will be set 
apart for sales and show rooms, with plenty of room for new 
cars of all models and body style, and at the rear of the first floor 
will be room for the desks of the retail selling force. The base- 
ment will be used as a garage for the demonstrating cars of the 
company, the fourth floor given over to the second-hand depart- 
ment and the fifth and top floor to the shop and stock room. By 
the first week of March the renovated building will be occupied, 
and it is understood that the Buick branch, which is also cramped 
for space in the same building with the Lozier at present, will 
consolidate the whole building as its own branch. 











Coyote Catching in Colorado with a Stevens-Duryea. 


CHASING THE COYOTE WITH AN AUTO. 


In all automobiledom there is no more enthusiastic hunter 
than C. C. Hildebrand, sales manager of the Stevens-Duryea 
Company, who finds time between selling cars to enjoy his 
favorite sport. Recently Mr. Hildebrand was in Colorado, and 
with a party which included Mr. Maxwell, of the Felker Auto- 
mobile Company, George McGuire, and Mr. Petrie, owner of a 
pack of grayhounds, drove some 18 miles out of Denver in pur- 
suit of coyotes. In this manner “Hilde” tells the result: 

“The first coyote we got within 150 yards of by encircling 
around it, not driving directly toward it, for this will scare them, 
and then we opened the tonneau door and let the four dogs out. 
Then we tried to keep up with the car, at times going 30 miles 
an hour. To say it was exciting, is putting it mildly. The dogs 
caught the coyote and stretched him out like a blanket, and we 
had quite a time breaking them loose. We then waited a few 
moments to give the coyote a chance to catch his breath, and 
then turned him loose to have another race, at the same time 
trying to get a photograph of dogs and coyote on the move. 
When the picture was developed all it showed was an open 
prairie and the coyote in the air, his hind legs forward and his 
front legs between backwards, with no dogs in sight. He 
pretty nearly got away from us, but we finally caught and skinned 
him. We caught two more within an hour and a half. The 
usual method of hunting coyotes is with a horse, so you can 
imagine how very exciting it is when you are driving in a car at 
30 miles an hour over the open prairie, bumping over prairie dog 
hills and badger holes.” 


A FAIR DAY’S WORK FOR A FAIR DAY’S PAY. 


That a taxicab comes under the rule is a fair assumption, 
and it is reasonable to consider that a first-class car will do 
more and better work for the “fare” than will be the outcome if 
the car is below a certain standard. In England the question 
is being agitated quite some; the question of the “tariff” con- 
sidering the quality of the car, in any given case, and S. F:: 
Edge, whose habit of pointedly discussing automobile subjects, 
takes a hack at the project in the manner, as follows: 

1. There should be cheaper fares than at present for single- 
cylinder cabs and possibly two-cylinders, and the present fares 
should apply only to four or more cylinder vehicles. 

2. Each type of vehicle should be clearly indicated by large 
figure in front of bonnet, showing number of cylinders. 

3. That every taxicab should be painted the same color. I 
believe post-office red would be the best. 

4. That each separate company should be marked with some 
clear distinguishing mark so that the cabs of the different 
companies could be identified by would-be fares. 
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CALIFORNIA AUTOING IN FLOODTIME. 


Stockton, CaL., Feb. 15 —The people of California have ‘ong 
been appreciative of the automobile, but not until this Winter 
have they fully appreciated it as a life boat. Not in forty , cars 
has California had such a flood as has been experienced this 
Winter. In many sections the land was inundated, and the streets 
of a number of cities and towns were veritable canals. The 
rise of the water was so rapid that it was often necessary for 
those in the towns to send automobiles out into the surrounding 
country to provide a means of escape for the people whose 
homes were located in outlying districts. Live stock often stood 
up to the body in the swirling water, a great deal of which was 
extremely cold; it being the snow from the hills, which had 
melted and run into the rivers and creeks. 

Stockton was probably the city that suffered the most from 
the flood. With a population of 21,000, it is sixty-three miles 
northeast of San Francisco, at the head of the Stockton channel, 
which is a wide and deep arm of the San Joaquin river. The 
city is termed the “Slough City” on account of the tendency 
to marshland of the country outside the main portion of town. 
The business of the section consists chiefly in furnishing supplies 
to the farmers of the San Joaquin valley, and in the shipment of 
wheat, wool and mining produce. It also has a number of iron 
foundries, tanneries and various manufacturers, as it is con- 
sidered a good harbor, and the steamers are able in the Winter 
and Spring to navigate 200 miles above the city. 

On one side of Stockton is the channel, while a creek flows 
along the boundary line on the other side. This Winter both 
streams became so swollen that the river broke through the 
levees and the creeks overflowed, making the city navigable by 
little else than boats. It was here that the motor car came to the 
rescue. Day and night it was used to transfer people and prop- 
erty to higher and dryer quarters. 

The accompanying photographs show C. Skinner, .of Stockton, 
in his Mitchell runabout. Mr. Skinner was almost constantly in 
his car plowing through the water up to the bed of the vehicle 
in many places. He says his car served faithfully, and did its 
share toward the alleviation of such suffering as was caused by 
exposure to the cold and dampness, even in several cases just 
arriving in time to rescue persons in the greatest danger of 
drowning. Care had to be exercised, of course, to prevent water 
from reaching the carbureter or the ignition system. Both were 
protected somewhat, for the occasion, by use of waterproofing. 

Stockton has always, or for sometime passed, felt very 
favorably toward the motor car and has a goodly number 2f 
vehicles in her city, but it is stated that since the experiences of 
these last few days, the sympathy of everyone is to advance the 
popularity of the automobile. 





Mr. Skinner Rescuing Flood Sufferers In His Mitchell. 
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NEW ORLEANS RACE MEET SUPPLIES SOME SPORT 


EW ORLEANS, Feb, 22.—Ralph DePalma in his Fiat Cy- 
N clone, Mrs. Joan Newton Cuneo in the Knox Giant, and 
Robert Burman in his underhung special Buick were the star 
performers in the three days of automobile racing held in this 
city on Saturday, yesterday, and to-day, upon a one-mile circular 
track, in connection with the annual Mardi Gras celebration. 
Records for 10 and 100 miles were broken and fast time made 
by these three, with George Robertson in a Simplex, Louis 
Strang in an Isotta, and “Jimmy” Ryall in a Matheson as 
runners-up. 

Although there were few entries for the various events, that 
drawback was made up in the quality of those who were here 
and in the time which they recorded. The track was in perfect 
condition and the attendance was splendid, averaging 10,000 on 
each of the three days. There was a noticeable lack of acci- 
dents, although Ryall was in one serious mix-up, in a short dis- 
tance event on Sunday, when he steered slightly too wide at the 
beginning of the turn into the stretch, and, losing control of 
his big Matheson, flying along at a mile-a-minute rate, crashed 
through the fence. The car was demolished and it was consid- 
ered remarkable that Ryall and his mechanic escaped without 
injuries that were worth mentioning. 

The meet opened auspiciously on Saturday, when DePalma 
lowered the record of 9:12 3-5 for 10 miles, held by Barney 
Oldfield, to 9:11 2-5, in a handicap race where he defeated five 
competitors, although he started on scratch with a minute to 
make up. Ryall was second, 50 seconds behind, and George 
Robertson third. Mrs. Cuneo then took the center of interest 
as she flew around the circuit in the big Knox car, and lowered 
her own five-mile time, the record for women drivers, from 
6:04 3-5 to 5:05 2-5. Mrs. Cuneo showed great skill in taking 
the turns at high speed, and for the first 18 miles of the 50-mile 
race, the feature of the day, she kept up to the flying Fiat. 
The 50-mile race was won by DePalma in 51:37 4-5, with Mrs. 
Cuneo a minute behind, and Robertson third. 

On Sunday, Burman made his world record run in the 100- 
mile free-for-all, lowering the record of 1:53:21 4-5 held by 
Clemens in a National in 1905, to 1:42:39 2-5. The breaking of 
this record alone would have drawn great importance to the 
race meet. The other events of the day were at short distances 
and relatively unimportant. Mrs. Cuneo lowered the women’s 
one-mile record to 1:00 1-5, better by 2 1-5 seconds than the 
previous record. 

To-day, the last of the speed carnival, was featured by an- 
other 50-mile event, which was won by DePalma again, his time 
being even faster than on Saturday, 49:52 2-5. Mrs. Cuneo 


drove her Knox five miles in 5:05, a new mark for women 
drivers. The summaries of the important races are as follows: 


Saturday, February 20. 


FREE-FOR-ALL, MILE TRIAL FOR WORLD'S RECORD. 
. Fiat Cyclone 5 


1 De P. : - 
2. Matheson —— 101 + 
3. Simplex Robertson 1:01 3-5 
4. Knox-Giant Mrs. Cuneo 1:02 1-5 
50 MILES, FREE FOR ALL. 
1. Fiat Cyclone De Palma 51:37 4-5 
2. Knox-Giant Mrs. Cuneo 52:40 3-5 
3. Simplex Robertson 
10 MILES, FREE FOR ALL. 
1. Fiat Cyclone De Palma 9:11 2-5 
2. Simplex Robertson 
3. Isotta Strang 


Sunday, February 21. 
10 MILES, FREE FOR ALL. 


1. Fiat Cyclone De Palma 10:03 2-5 
2. Simplex Robertson 10:06 
3. Buick Burman 
10 MILES, OPEN TO ALL STOCK CARS. 
1. Knox-Giant Mrs. Cuneo 10:12 1-5 
2. Packard Donnelly 
100 MILES, OPEN TO STOCK CARS. 

1. Buick Burman 1:42:39 2-5 
2. Robertson Simplex 

Monday, February 22. 

5 MILES, FREE FOR ALL, STOCK CARS. 
1. Buick Burman 5:40 
2. Jackson Scheifler 
5 MILES, FREE FOR ALL, STOCK CARS 
. Simplex Robertson 5:07 
2. Buick Burman 
3. Knox-Giant Mrs. Cuneo 
5 MILES, STOCK CARS, AMATEUR DRIVERS. 
1. Knox-Giant Mrs. Cuneo 5:15 2-5 
2. Packard Donnelly 
3. Jackson Scheifier 
10-MILE HANDICAP, FREE FOR ALL. 
1. Fiat Cyclone De Palma 9:12 1-5 
2. Knox-Giant Mrs. Cuneo 
3. Simplex Robertson 
4. Isotta Strang 
5. Buick Burman 
50 MILES, FREE FOR ALL. 

1. Fiat Cyclone De Palma 49:52 2-5 
2. Isotta Strang 
3. Simplex Robertson 


APPERSON WINS ON PACIFIC COAST. 

Los ANGELES, Feb. 22.—An Apperson Jack Rabbit was the star 
performer to-day in the Pasadena-Altadena hill climb, one of 
the most important automobile events held on the Pacific Coast, 
making the fastest time of the day and defeating Barney Old- 
field in his Stearns by five seconds. The mile and four-tenths 
climb, with a grade averaging 11 per cent., was covered by the 
winner in 1:24 from a standing start. 


ACTIVITIES OF NEW YORK TRADE ASSOCIATION 


ARIOUS activities that will have a tendency toward enliv- 

ening New York trade circles with something different from 

the regular business lines, and at the same time be of great benefit 

to the sales departments of the concerns, are being planned by the 

New York Automobile Trade Association. A hill climb on the 

Fort George hill, a week of carnival festivities and a two-day en- 
durance run to the Catskill Mountains. 

The hill climb has been scheduled for April 10 and will take the 
place of the event which had to be postponed from last Fall, with 
the same rules and regulations in effect, the classification prob- 
ably to be by price and also by horsepower. June 11 and 12 have 
bee: considered as the best dates for a repetition of the success- 
ful touring contest of last Fall, when the cars were driven down 
to lontauk Point and back, giving the members and their friends 
not only a pleasant tour and a view of the wild and yet beautiful 
end of the island, but also a touch of real seasickness. 


To avoid the necessity of camping out upon a steamer, it has 
been suggested that Catskill would be a favorable terminus of 
the first day’s run this year, going to the mountains along the 
west shore of the Hudson and on the second day, leaving in the 
early morning, crossing over to the eastern shore and thence to 
the Berkshires, reaching New York City that afternoon or early 
evening. This would give the cars a strenuous test and the con- 
testants a beautiful trip. President Eveland has appointed Charles 
P. Skinner, of the Mitchell Motor Car Company, the chairman of 
a committee to formulate the rules and to plan the itinerary. 

At a meeting to be -held this afternoon at the offices of the 
Trade Association the present official garage storage rates for 
automobiles, and the sale price of gasoline, oil and labor, which 
have been successfully maintained since October 1, 1906, will be 
revised to meet present changing conditions. The Pope-Hartford 
Auto Company has been elected a member of the association. 
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New Building of Miner Garage Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn.—One of the finest salesrooms and garages 
in the country for a city of its size is that of the Miner Garage 
Company, dealers in Pierce-Arrow cars. Instead of being adapt- 
ed from a structure originally built for some other purpose, this 
building was constructed primarily for the automobile business. 
A separate entrance and exit are provided for cars, and at the 
rear of the sales and display rooms there is an unique feature, 
an entrance for women who wish to see the cars on the floor, 
Surmounting one corner of the structure is a double, upright 
electric garage sign. As is characteristic of the buildings of 
almost all dealers in Pierce-Arrow cars this one has a look of 
permanency and of being especially fitted for the purpose for 
which it is employed. 

Baltimore, Md.—A two-story garage, the design of which will 
represent an old English inn, is to be erected at the southwest 
corner of North Avenue and Lovegrove Alley for the Auto Out- 
ing Company, of which George W. Eisenhauer is president. The 
lot has a front of 39 feet on North Avenue and extends back 175 
feet. Reinforced concrete will be the material used for the con- 
struction of the garage. The company has just recently closed 
negotiations for the agencies of the Palmer-Singer, Simplex and 
other cars. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The Aston Motor Car Company, for- 
merly of 1185 State street, has recently taken possession of 
its new concrete garage at 1125 State street. The new quar- 
ters are 100 feet in depth, with 60 feet frontage, furnishing 
floor space for about 40 cars. In the rear is an up-to-date 
machine shop, where a few cars are assembled for local 
patronage. 

Waterbury, Conn.—The Rambler garage, of which H. M. 
Turrell is manager, expects to take possession on April 1 of 
a new garage and repair shop located just above the present 
quarters at 17 Jefferson street. The new building will be of 
' brick, two stories in height, 50 feet across the front and 100 
feet deep. 


Lambertville, N. J.—A full line of accessories will be car- 
ried by O. A. Burd & Son, who will also handle the American 
Mors car. This concern has opened one of the largest and 
best equipped garages in the State of New Jersey. The re- 
pair shop is in the hands of competent mechanics. 

Raleigh, N. C—F. H. Brewer, Franklin dealer, has formed 
the Carolina Garage & Machine Company, which is erecting a 
two-story building. It is intended to make the structure one of 
the best equipped garage buildings in the South. The entire 
lower floor will be used as a showroom. 

Philadelphia.—The newest garage in the city has been 
opened by Frederick K. Mears at 4525-4527 Springfield ave- 
nue, where he has moved from Regent street, near Forty- 
seventh, retaining the trade name of the Regent Garage. A 
large elevator gives access to upper floors. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Standard Motor Car Company’s new 
garage building in Forrest and Dupont courts has been started, 
ground having been broken. 
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South Bend, Ind.—The Otis Motor Car Company, Franklin 
dealers, will build a garage and salesroom, 20 by 80, in the 
heart of the business district. 


Detroit.—W. G. Isbell has sold his garage at 730-732 Wood- 
ward avenue, but will retain the American Simplex ageney 
quarters in the same block, at No. 742. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Tennessee Automobile Company, 
located at Twelfth avenue and Broadway, has opened one of 
the largest and most complete garages in the South. 


Detroit.—J. P. Schneider’s new garage building at Wood- 
ward avenue and Bagg street is complete, and will be oceu- 
pied immediately, the old building on Jefferson avenue being 
vacated. 


Cleveland.—A two-story garage will be erected facing 
East Sixty-sixth street for the Babcock Electric Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. This will be a fireproof structure, to cost 
$40,000. 

El Paso, Texas.—The new building at 324 Texas street, im 
the heart of the city, has been occupied by the P. L. Abel 
Cycle Company. This company handles the Franklin, and 
in the new place will have a floor space 30 by 125 feet. 


Cumberland, Md.—The Windsor Garage Company has beem 
incorporated under the laws of Maryland; capital, $5,000. Direct- 
ors are J. C. Powell, F. E. Perrin and W. O. Cole, all of Cumber- 
land. The company is erecting a garage and will do repairing. 


Detroit—A recently organized firm, composed of A. J. 
Mandel, A. G. Zeller and C. Zeller, will do a general storage 
and repair business, as well as dealing in second-hand autys, 
at 10 Selden avenue, under the name of the Economy Auto 
Garage. 

Charlotte, N. C—The large garage now being built by 
Osmond L. Barringer on Eighth street will be a noteworthy 
addition to the automobile facilities of this section. This is. 
50 by 180 feet in size, and the building will be strictly up 
to date. 


New York City.—A newcomer in the taxicab ranks is the 
Parkway Garage Company, of Central Park West and r1oth 
street, with the Royal Blue Service. This is so called because 
the cars used, of the Thomas make, are finished in a beautiful 
blue color known as Royal blue. This was a special finish, which 
the company designated in purchasing the car, the upholstering 
heing carried out to match. This service, for which the usual 
metropolitan rates obtain, will be conducted from the company’s. 
garage at the above address, at which place cabs are always kept 
ready and in waiting. Located, as it is, up in the fashionable 
district, a good business should result. For new users of cabs 
the company gives the following protective advice, observe: (4) 
That the flag on the taximeter is lowered at the beginning of 
the service and not before; (b) that the flag is maintained im 
that position during the service; (c) that the flag is properly 
brought to “payment” position at the conclusion of the service. 


TAXECARS 


TOUS 


Parkway Garage, at 110th Street, New York City. 
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One of Washington’s Old Headquarters. 


Ss. H. Hansbrough, President of the Shenandoah National Bank, Winchester, Va., with 
wife, daughter and son, in front of General Washington’s 61d headquarters, occupied in 1755 
yy the Father of His Country, and one of the many historical spots in that section of the 


country. 


“Magneto” Sims on Six-cylinders.— 
Frederick G, Sims, of London, a pio- 
neer automobile builder and well known 
in this country as the maker of the Sims- 
Bosch magneto, was a recent visitor at 
the Winton plant in Cleveland. Mr. Sims 
has organized an airship exhibition to 
be held at Olympia in March. Among 
the exhibits will be his own airship, pro- 
pelled by a six-cylinder gasoline motor. 
“The British automobile trade is not as 
active as could be desired,” said Mr. 
Sims. “Among the makers of big cars 
about the only ones who are keeping 
busy are the six-cylinder manufacturers. 
British people who have the means to 
get good cars find the six the only type 
worth buying. I am a six-cylinder en- 
thusiast myself and look to see six 
motors in almost universal use, in little 
cars as well as big ones.” 


Receiver’s Report Shows Big Cash 
Balance—The report of Henry W. 
Nuckols and Halsey M. Barrett, receivers 
of the Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, 
Lonn., for the month of January has been 
duly filed with the Superior Court. Cash 
sales are noted as being $25,713.72 and pur- 
chases amount to $31,095.85. Cash was col- 
leted on the receiver’s account to the 
amount of $25,354.15, while from the Sel- 
den patent royalties was realized the sum 
of $101,206.68. Under the head of disburse- 
ments the A. L. A. M. is credited with hav- 
ing been paid $40,701.71 by the receivers. 
The cash balance foots up $173,936.45. 


Hartford Parts Company Moves to 
ger Quarters—So great has been 
the demand for its universal joints that the 
Hartford Auto Parts Company has found 
it necessary to move to larger quarters. 
€ company has leased the west wing of 
the Colt’s patent firearms factory, at No. 
uyshope avenue, and is now busily en- 
gaged in moving to this new location. The 
latter will give the company four times as 
much space as formerly occupied. Thus the 
new building will allow the installation of 
such additional machinery’ as the rapidly 
Mreasing business has made necessary. 


A Firm That Did Not Overcharge.— 
The V nkley Company of Detroit, mania- 


Mr. Hansbrough is an enthusiastic Rambler owner. 


facturers of oiling devices, is showing 
with pardonable pride a letter received 
from D. W. Carter, assistant secretary 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., in regard to 
the price of a certain small device which 
the Detroit firm sold for eight cents. 
Mr. Carter writes in part: “It is a pleas- 
ure to find a concern which does not 
impose on the autoist. A local dealer 
wanted a dollar for the same thing.” 

Large Commercial Car Shipment.— 
Four carloads of commercial cars in 
one shipment from the factory in But- 
falo of the Auto-Car Manufacturing 
Company is considered by the officizls 
to be one of the largest shipments oi its 
kind on record. A number of the ma- 
chines were three-ton, six-cylinder, 60- 
horsepower cars, all being sent to the 
Boston agents, Abbott & Miller. F. C. 
Lindoerfer, the general sales manager, 
has returned to the factory from an ex- 
tended Eastern trip. 


Billings & Spencer Company Election. 
—At the annual meeting of the Billings & 
Spencer Company, held in Hartford, Conn., 
recently, the following board of directors 
was re-elected: C. E. Billings, F. C. Bill- 
ings, C. M. Spencer, L. H. Holt, Silas 
Chapman, Jr., E. H. Stocker and L. D. 
Parker. At a subsequent meeting of the 
board of directors the following officers 
were re-elected: President and general 
manager, C. E. Billings; vice-president and 
superintendent, F. C. Billings; treasurer, 
L. H. Holt. 


OBITUARY. 


Russell Drisko, one of the best known 
men in the automobile trade in Boston, 
died on Thursday of last week at his home 
in that city. Mr. Drisko at one time han- 
dled the Mors in Boston, and after that 
was connected with the late F. F. Randall 
in the sale of Stevens-Duryeas. More re- 
cently he had the management of the Bos- 
ton store of the Bay State Forty, and later 


on was for a short time in charge of the~ 


Grout factory at Orange, Mass. After 
leaving there he had charge of the Boston 
branch of the Jones Speedometer Co. 
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BOSTON TRADE CHANGES. 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Two interesting trade 
changes were announced to-day. One of 
these is the placing of the Stearns agency, 
formerly held in Boston by Morgan B. 
Kent, with J. H. MacAlman, the Columbia 
agent and president of the Boston Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. MacAlman will continue 
also as agent for the Columbia, but he has 
taken additional quarters at No. 889 Boyl- 
ston street. There his salesroom will be 
located, but he will retain his garage and 
repair shop on Stanhope street. Mr. Mac- 
Alman is one of the veterans in the trade, 
dating back twelve years. He was manager 
of the Locomobile branch up to a few years 
ago, when he took charge of the Electric 
Vehicle Company's branch. Since that 
branch was discontinued he has sold Co- 
lumbia cars. 

The other new agency is for the Mora, 
which is to be handled here by the G. H. 
Proctor Supply Company, at No. 25 Irving 
street. 


IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 


Fiat, Philadelphia.—Louis J. Bergdoll 
has taken over the agency for this city and 
surrounding territory of the Fiat cars, thus 
displacing the former branch of the Fiat 
Automobile Company. The branch has 
really been moved to Chicago to take 
charge of the interests there, and with a 
well established trade in the Quaker City 
was hardly needed according to the policies 
of the importers. Mr. Bergdoll will per- 
sonally manage the sales of these cars at 
the corner of Broad and Vine Streets, in 
one of his new buildings. At present the 
American Locomotive, Oakland and Rauch 
& Lang are also sold there. 

Stevens-Duryea, Philadelphia. — Be- 
sides their new garage and salesrooms at 
Nos. 202-204 North Broad street, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Philadelphia agents of 
the Stevens-Duryea, will hereafter use the 
concern’s general sporting goods store at 
No. 1210 Chestnut street as an additional 
salesroom. J. F. Grey is in charge of the 
latter, while F. W. Eveland will manage 
the Broad street establishment. 


Continental Opens Chicago Branch.— 
On account of a large amount of business 
which is handled in Chicago, the Con- 
tinental Caoutchouc Company of New 
York has opened a branch in that city. 
This is the third branch established, the 
others being in San Francisco and De- 
troit, the general sales trade of the coun- 
try being handled by distributing agents 





Lozier’s New Broadway Location. 











Atwood-Castle Stand at Chicago Show. 


First Foreigner in Baltimore.—The 
first foreign car to be exhibited at any 
show in Baltimore is the Renault. The 
Stoddard-Dayton Baltimore Auto Com- 
pany, Leo Shaab, manager, has just closed 
a deal for the agency. This is also the 
first and only foreign car that has ever had 
an agency in that city. 

Welch, New York City.—An agency 
for the Welch cars will be opened in this 
city by Welch & Forrester, who will take 
possession of the salesroom on Broadway, 
near Sixty-third Street. A. R. Welch, who 
is at present the manager of the Welch 
Motor Car Company, is to be of the firm. 

Palmer-Singer, Philadelphia. — From 
now on the Palmer & Singer Company’s 
line will be represented in Philadelphia, the 
agency having been secured by William and 
Charles Miller, at No. 441 N. Broad Street. 

Stewart & Clark, Detroit—A branch 
office has been opened at No. 697 Wood- 
ward avenue, where the Detroit trade will 
be handled in the future. This office will 
be in charge of C. E. Brelsford. 

E. M. F., New Ulm, Minn.—The Al- 
brecht Motor Car Company has been 
organized to operate a large garage and 
to handle the E. M. F. 30 in the local 
territory. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


J. L. Sternberg has severed his con- 
nection with the Everett-Metzger-Flan- 
ders Company and has gone into the re- 
tail business at 119 East Second street, 
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Four White Steam Taxicabs Purchased by Matt De 
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Wichita, Kan., with a branch store at 
Enid, Okla. Mr. Sternberg was for sev- 
eral years with the Northern Motor Car 
Company of Detroit, and’in his new en- 
terprise will be associated with M. L. 
Arnold and C. S. McClellan, of Enid, 
Okla., who have already taken on the 
agency of the Inter-State car, made at 
Muncie, Ind., and expect to close for 
other agencies in the near future. The 
concern will operate under the name of 
J. L. Sternberg & Co. at both Wichita 
and Enid 

C. E. Brelsford, for several years past 
Detroit manager for the Witherbee Ig- 
niter Company, has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position with the Stewart & 
Clark Mfg. Company as Detroit man- 
ager, and will locate on Jefferson ave- 
nue in the near future, exact location to 
be announced later. : 

Charles C. Craig, long identified with 
the automobile trade and well known all 
over the United States, has been engaged 
by the Haynes Automobile Company as 
special traveling representative, and will 
eover the Western territory in the in- 
terests of the Haynes Company. 


C. Klug, who has been connected with 
the main office of the Witherbee Igniter 
Company of New York for some years 
past, has been appointed manager of the 
Detroit branch, vice C. E. Brelsford, re- 
signed. Mr. Klug is now at headquar- 
ters at 220 Jefferson avenue, Detroit. 

Fred. G. Browning, for many years 
prominently identified with the factory and 
the Autocar Company’s business at Ard- 
more, Pa., has been transferred to the man- 
agement of the company’s Philadelphia 
branch at 249 North Broad street. 


Alexander Winton, president of the 
Winton Motor Carriage Company, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Winton, sailed from 
New York on the Lusitania February 15 
for a six weeks’ visit to England and 
Scotland. 

Louis Mansbach, for many years of the 
firm of Isaac Mansbach & Company, of 
Philadelphia, is now connected with the 
sales forces of the German Benz car. at 
the Benz headquarters in New York City. 

Harry T. Clinton, until recently the 
manager of the branch of the Fiat Automo- 
bile Company in Philadelphia, has moved 
his headquarters to Chicago, where he will 
have charge of the Fiat branch there. 


_ Ezra Kirk, one of the well-known 
figures in the automobile industry, has taken 
the Western sales managership for the 
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Freest, One of the Largest Liverymen in Albany, N. Y. 
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How Michelins Were Shown at Chicago. 


Herreshoff car, manufactured and marketed 
by the Harry S. Houpt Company. 
Evans Church has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Eastern selling district of the White Com- 
pany, taking the place of Max Greene. 








WAIL OF THE SALESMAN. 


Everybody works but the factory 
They sit around all day; 

Always writing letters— 
“Expect to ship,’”’ they say. 


Customers keep on calling— 
New stories we must tell; 
Everybody works at the factory, 
Yes they do, like ——! 
E. T. B. 


LEAR RECEIVER TEMPORARY. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Feb. 22.—In order to be 
better able to increase its capital, and as a 
temporary measure, the Oscar Lear Auto- 
mobile Company, manufacturer of Frayer- 
Miller automobiles, has had a received ap- 
pointed to take charge of the business af- 
fairs of the concern. Realizing that more 
capital was necessary in order to carry on 
the business on more progressive lines than 
before, this step was determined upon. The 
application states that the assets of the 
company are $308,000 and the liabilities are 
$144,140. The capital stock is $300,000. The 
receiver appointed is highly satisfactory to 
the officers and stockholders of the com- 
pany, and it is predicted that within a 
short time the concern will be in a better 
position than at any previous time. 
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